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PREFACE 


This small work is an amplification of two lectures 
that I delivered in the Annamalai University in 
November 1943. [ am very grateful to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate for publishing it in the 
Historical series of the University and to Professor 
R. Sathianathaier for his Foreword. 


I have to express my thanks to the Trichinopoly 
United Printers Limited for the neat execution of 
the book, and to the Archaeological Survey of India 
for permission to produce the photograph of the 
Poysalesvaram at Kannanur. 


In spite of the care bestowed upon proof reading 
some errors and misprints have crept in, for which 
I crave the indulgence of the reader. 


Madras 
10th March 1080 | K. R. Venkatanaman 
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FOREWORD 


Puravrittajyoti K. R. Venkataraman, well known 
for his sound knowledge of the antiquities of South 
India, elucidates and evaluates in the following pages 
the role of the Hoysalas in the annals, political and 
cultural, of the Tamil country. The gap between 
Kulottunga I [I Chola and the founders of Vijayanagar 
was bridged by the Hoysalas, who, like the torch- 
players in the stadium, transmitted the precious fire. 
Their rule in the Tamil country shews that dynastic 
imperialism could be more constructive than 
destructive, like the earlier and shorter Rashtrakuta 
interregnum in the history of the Cholas. The author 
has done justice to the glories of Kannanur, and his 
critical and suggestive monograph will be cherished 
by all students of South Indian History. 


Annamalainagar, 


Annamalai University, a Sat Riana t haizr, 
18th February 1950 


Professor of History & Politics. 
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HOYSALAS 


TAMIL COUNTRY 


(127H— 14ta CENTURIES) 


‘I 

The origin of.the Hoysalas is shrouded in mystery. 
Their legendary founder Sala is reported to have 
exhibited his coolness and valour in killing a tiger, 
which was about to pounce upon him while engaged 
in receiving instructions from his guru, a Jaina monk. 
The scene of this occurrence was Sosivir or Sagdka- 
pura in the modern Mudgere Taluk of the Kadur 
District in Mysore. Claiming to be Yadavas, the 
Hoysalas were at first hill chiefs, as one of their 
oldest titles Malaparolganda or ‘Champion among the 
Malapas or hill chiefs’ would indicate. Bélur or 
Vela4pura was their first capital, and they later 
established themselves at Cvarasamudra, the modern 
Halébid, and prided themselves in the appellation 
‘ Dvardvatipuravarddigvara’. The earliest chiefs of 
this line, mentioned in. epigraphical records, are 
Vinayaditya I, Nrpakama and Vinaydaditya II. Their 
rule extended practically over the llth Century. 
Ereyanga, the next chief, assisted his Calukya over- 
_ lord Vikramaditya VI in his wars against Kuléttunga — 
Célal. The next was Balldla I, but it was his 
successor Bittiga, known as Visnuvardhana after his 
conversion to the Vaisnava faith, that brought 
greatness to the Hoysala line, 
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Bittiga Visnuvardhana. His contemporary on 
the Cdla throne, Kuldttunga I, led two expeditions 
against the Kalingas in the North, and had to recon- 
quer practically the Pandya and Céra provinces of 
the Empire. His southern wars, which brought victory 
to his arms, were by no means conclusive, and he was 
not able to restore the imperial administration in the 
South, and had to rest content with leaving a number 
of nilappadais or military garrisons to keep the 
southern provinces under check. The preoccupations 
of Kuléttunga, that were so frequent and serious as 
to shake the prestige and cohesion of the Cdla Empire, 
gave to the intrepid Hoysala Bittiga Visnuvardhana 
his chance of establishing the greatness of his house. 
His inheritance was confined to the country round 
Bélur, but within six years of his coming to the throne, 
he succeeded in bringing under his rule practically 
the whole of Gangavadi, which was an important 
Cédla province administered by a Céla Viceroy. When 
Bittiga’s general, Gangaradja appeared before Talkad 
and demanded the Adigaimdn viceroy of the Célas to 
surrender, the latter haughtily replied that the Hoy- 
salas might fight and take it if they could'. Gangaraja 
defeated not only the Adigaiman, but also his ally 
Narasimhavarman. The Cdla army retreated from 
Gangavadi. 


The Cola retreat through the Talamale passes 
brought the Hoysalas in their wake, and Visnuvar- 
dhana’s army entered the Kofgu country, conquered 
the Nilgiris, and advanced as far as the Anamalai®. 


1, E.C.TII. Malavalli 31. (S. 1039) 


2. H.C. VI, Mudgere 22, and Kedar 102:and #. C. IV. 
Chamrajnagar 83, 
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While we may allow Visnuvardhana’s claims to 
style himself Talakadugonda, we cannot so. easily 
admit his assumption of the title of Kdvicigonda. 
An Aduturai inscription', dated in the fourth year 
of Parakrama Pandya, refers to some events that had 
happened in the fourth year of Vikrama Céla, among 
which was a raid by the men of the Periyavadugan, 
who attempted to carry away to Dvdrasamudra the 
images of the Gods and of the Nayanmars in the 
temple of that village, but their attempt was 
frustrated by the Pallis of the village, who drove 
away the marauders, and reconsecrated the idols. 
Periyavadugan from. Dvarasamudra was evidently 
the contemporary Hoysala ruler Visnuvardhana. 
Aduturai is situated on the southern bank of the 
North Vellar just on the frontier of the olp 
territorial division of Miladu, which Visnuvardhana 
was evidently raiding. One of the Cdla feudatories 
opposed to Visnuvardhana was Narasimhavarman, — 
whom Rice identifies as a Pallava Chief. A Tirukédyiluir 
record”, dated in the reign of Rajéndra Céla II, 
mentions a Narasimhavarman, who was crowned ruler 
of Miladu 2,000. It is very probable that Narasimha- 
varman,who opposed Visnuvardhana,was a descendent 
of the Narasimhavarman of the Tiruk6yilir record, 
and that he was a chief of Miladu, while attacking 
whose territory the Hoysalas attempted to carry 
away idols from the Aduturai temple. 


1. 350 of 1913. | 
2 123 of 1900, also 119 of 1900. 
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- Arécord from Bélur’ refers to the destruction 
of Cengiri, identified with Sefiji or modern Gingee. 
Another record’ from the same place, dated 1136 a.p., 
gives a few details of Cengiri and its ruler 
Narasinga Déva, who after his defeat deserted his 
kingdom and queens, and died, while Visnuvardhana 
took the queens under his protection. ‘This adds 
strength to the conclusion that Narasimhavarman, 
who along with the Adigaiman chief opposed 
Visnuvardbana, was a ruler of Miladu. During this 
raid Visnuvardhana might have passed through K Ajici; 
and if he had, it was only a military march, and we 
have no evidence so far of his conquest of that city. 
Nor shall we be justified in concluding, as has been 
generally done,’ that the raid into the Aduturai 
temple signified Visnuvardhana’s penetration into 
the Céla country and his further progress as for as 
Raméégvaram. As we have stated above, Aduturai is 
just on the southern frontier of Miladu, and in the 
absence of more direct evidence, we shall not be 
justified in positing a Hoysala triumphal progress 
through the heart of the Céla country right down to 
Ramegsvaram. 


Fleet dismisses as ‘undoubtedly fictitious or 
hyperbolical’ the other claims of Visnuvardhana, 
among which is a statement that he ‘squeezed 
Madura in the palm of his hand.” 


1. E.C.V, Bélir. 58 
2, #.C.V. Bélir. 17 
38. 4. R. £.1613. 11, 46-7 
4, H.C. V1, Chickmagalir. 160 


/ 
One of the two inscriptions at Mudigondan! 
(in the Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district), 


which are dated in the reign of Visnuvardhana, 
gives a list of his conquests. 


Visnuvardhana’s net gaius included Talakad, 
‘Nilgiri, Nangili, Kélala or Kolar, Tereyir and 
Koyattur, now a village in the Chittoor district, and 
parts of the Kongu country. The absence of records 
dated after the 45th year of Kuldttunga’s reign in 
the present Mysore State and its immediate environs, 
testifics to its occupation by the Hoysalas. Cdla 
inscriptions’ re-appear however during Vikrama 
Cdla’s reign in the Kolar district—in Sugatir and 
other places, testifying either toa partial recovery of 
Cola power or the retention of these places by the 
Colas in the teeth of Gangardja’s military triumphs. 


Though Visnuvardhana declared himself a 
Sdmenta of the Calukya empire, his conquests won 
him such prestige and reputation for independence 
that might well have been a warning to contemporary 
South Indian kingdoms of the rise of a new power, 
young and virile, and out to enter upon a career of 
aggrandisement. 


Narsimha I. Narasimha I, also known as Pratapa 
Narasimha, held most of the Cédla territories 
conquered by Visnuvardhana. An inscription from 
Hosvr* dated in Kali 4266 (Tamil—Pramadhi), 


1. 2and 12 of 1910. 
2. 175 of IL £.C. X. Ad. 61 ; 467 of II and Z. C. X, Sp 61. 
3. A-I. 8. I. Salem 109. 
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corresponding to A. D. 1166, records a dedication to 
God Narayana by a certain Kééava Nayakan 
- praying that Narasimha’s son, Sri Velldla Déva, 
may secure the throne. Cokkimaya, a general of — 
Narasimha, was the administrator of the Gangavadi 
province. 


Ballala II. Kuldttunga Cola III had to be 
fighting the Pandyas throughout practically the whole 
of his reign. The Vélandndu Chiefs and the Telugu 
Colas broke away from Calukya-Cédla suzerainty: 
The Western Calukya empire after the disasters in 
the wars with the Kakatiyas was in a state of 
dismemberment consequent on the usurpation of 
Bijjala) The Deccan and the Karnatic were in the 
vortex of an intense political turmoil. The shrewd 
Ballala made the best of the situation and pushed on 
his victorious arms towards the north, triumphed over 
the Western Calukyas and the Kalaciiryas, drove 
the ambitious Sunas and assumed the title of the 
‘Emperor of the South” 


This title was no more than a mere boast. The 
Adigaiman chief of Tagadur once more became a Cdla 
feudatory. Parts of the modern districts of Salem 
and Chittoor and east Mysore still acknowledged Céla 
supremacy as evidenced by the presence of 
Kuldttunga’s inscriptions? at Hémavati, Avani, 
Yedurir, Tagadir and Tadavur. That Balldla had 
practically no control over the South Kongu country 
is clear from the alliance of the chief of Karir with 


_ dy. | EC. VII Sorab. 140, 
2. 117 of 99; 460 of 11; 473 of 11; 563 of 02; 461 of 13. 
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the Pandyas. The two houses were united by 
matrimonial alliances. We have it on the authority 
.of the Mahdvaméa that Kulagékhara Pandya 
reinforced his army with fresh forces from the Kongu 
country. <A record from Nerwr.' near Karur, records 
that the Kongu chief Koénérinmaikondan Kuldttunga 
Cola marched to Madura to help his marumaganar 
(nephew) Kulasékhara to secure the throne in the 
Pandyan Civil War between A. D. 1169 and 1177.9. 
This conduct of the Kongu chief must have irritated 
the Colas, and it is no wonder that Kulédttunga III 
waged a fierce war against the Kongus, entered 
Kariir, wore the Vijayamudi or the great crown of 
victory, and assumed the title of Sdlakerala, a fact 
recorded in his praSasti engraved in two inscriptions 

from the Pudukkdttai State.* — | 


Ballala’s chanze of distinguishing himself in the 
politics of the Tamil country came towards the 
close of Kuléttunga’s reign. Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I, who was as astute as he was brave, was 
then on the Madura throne. He made a daring 
attempt to secure fr his house its lost prestige and 
independence, and boldly marched against the Cdla 
empire, defeated Kuldttunga, and advancing towards 
the imperial capital Mudigondan, performed the 
Virdbhisékam or ‘the anointment of heroes.’ While 
there, he sent for Kuléttunga, and restoring to him 
his crown and kingdom, assumed the proud title of 


I, 


1. 336 of 28, . 
2. K.A.N. Sastri: Célas II p. 107. 
3 P. S. 1. 163 at Séranir and 166 at Kudumiyamalai. 
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Sénadu valangi aruliya (he who was pleased to 
restore the Cdla kingdom). That this magnanimity 
of the Pandya king was not based on any altruistic 
motive is clear from a Mysore inscription’ (dated 
September 12,1217) which records that Balldla’s son 
prince Vira Narasimha, marched against Srirangam 
in the South. Another Mysore inscription’ describes 
Ballala himself as Cdélardjya prutisthacarya ‘the 
establisher of the Cola kingdom’ and Pandyagajakesart 
‘the lion to the Pandya elephant’, and his son 
Narasimha as Céla Kulaikaraksa—or ‘the sole 
protector of the Cdéld line.’ Whether the Hoysala 
fought any action against Sundara Pandya, there is 
no means of deciding. It may be presumed, however, 
that he secured the restitution of the Cdla throne by 
diplomacy backed by an effective show of force by 
marching as far south as Srirangam. Ballala must 
have realised that a victorious Pandya ruling over the 
Cdla empire would prove a more formidable and 
dangerous neighbour than the Cdla himself, whose 
prestige for greatness and invincibility had received 
a rude shaking. He effectively maintained the 
balance of power in the South, gave the Cdla empire 


a fresh lease of life and checked for the time being | 


_the aggression of the Pandyas. 


We shall not be wrong in assuming that Ballala 
was connected with the Céla imperial house by ties of 
matrimony. An inscription at Avani’ in Mysore’ 


eee coe ————— 


460 of 11 - &. C. X Mb 44- A. RB. E. 1912 1 30. 


i 
| 
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9° 
dated in the 12th year of Kuldttunga III, 
corresponding to Sdka 1111-12 or 1189-90 A. D. 
mentions that Vallala déva, who was then ruling the 
earth, had a queen by name Célamahdadévi, evidently 
a Céla princess. 


Prof. Sastri’ is of opinion that this friendly 
relation between the MHoysala Ballala II and 
Kuldttunga Cdla III was perhaps the result of 
diplomatic mediation undertaken by the Adigaiman 
chief Raja Raja Déva and his son Vidugalalagiya 
Perumal. 


Ballala II was practically an independent 
sovereign. Under him the Hoysala power became the 
arbiter of the destinies of the Tamil empires, a 
position which gave it not only the prerogative to 
influence war and peace in the south of India, but 
opportunities of political expansion. 


Narasimha II. In the time of Narasimha II, 
the successor of Balldla II, Hoysala power completely — 
dominated the politics of the southern States. 


Narasimha came to the throne full of glory 
acquired by his reinstatement of Raja Raja III on the 
Cdla throne in 1217. Between 1222 and 1224 A. D. 
he pounced upon the semi-independent principality 
of Magara, otherwise called Magadhai, forming large 
parts of the modern districts of Salem and 
South Arcot. 3 


1. CéJas ll. pp. 166-7, 
2 
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A Davengere inscription’ tells us that he 
defeated the Banédara, meaning the Banas. Later 
Tamil inscriptions of the Banas in the Pudukkéttai 
State and the districts of Ramnad and Madura claim 
for them the titles of Magadhai Perumél or ‘lords of 
Magadhai’ and Vira Mdagadhan, and this leaves us in 
no doubt that the chiefs of Magara, whom Narasimha 
conquered, were Banas. From Magadhai to the 
territory of the Kadava in South Arcot was an easy 
march, and Narasimha’s campaign there seems to 
have been ruthless. A Tiruvadatturai record,’ dated 
in the 10th year of Raja Raja III (1226 A. D.), states 
that the Hoysala king destroyed the country and 
carried away the temple images, which necessitated 
a reconsecration of the a a 


While Narasimha was campaigning in the 
northern districts of the Tamil Country, events were 
moving rather rapidly in the South. Mdaravarman 
Sundara Pandya I invaded the Cdla country, and 
performed a Vijayadbhisekam at Mudikondan after a 
triumphal entry into that city. The hapless Raja 
| Raja abandoned the capital and sought to reach his 
ally, the ruler of Kuntala. On the way the Kddava 
chief K6-Perufijinga defeated him at Tellaru and 
imprisoned him at, Séndamangalam. This coup de 
main, accomplished by an erstwhile subordinate, 
threatened the Céla power with complete extinction, 
and introduced a new factor into the already 


l. H.C. XI. Davengere. 25. ‘Also Mysore and Coorg from 
the Inscriptions. 
2. 228 of 29. 
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complicated politics of South India, in the rise of the 
Kadava power to the position of a soverign State— 
an event in which Narasimha would not acquiesce. | 
He swore that ‘this trumpet shall not be blown 
unless I shall have maintained my reputation of 
being the establisher of the Céla Kingdom’, started . 
from Dvarasamudra and uprooted on his way the 
Magara kingdom. The reference to the Magara. 
kingdom in this context, which is taken from a unique 
historical inscription at Tiruvéndipuram,' leads us 
to infer that there was a second conquest of 
-Magadhai, a conclusion which is borne out by 
Hultzch.? The Tiruvéndipuram inscription and the 
historical romance, Gadyakarnamria of Kalakalabha, 
give us a fairly exhaustive account of the events that 
followed. We are told how Perufijinga after 
imprisoning the emperor, devastated the Céla country 
and desecrated the temples including the Visnusthanas, | 
an act which appeared particularly heinous. to 
Narasimha who was a staunch Vaisnava.- Narasimha 
encamped at Pacciir, to the north of the Coleroon 
not far from Srirangam, and despatched two of 
his trusted generals, Dandinagédpa Jagadobbaganda 
Appana Dandandyaka and .Samudra Gdpayya 
Dandandyaka with orders to carry destruction into 
the country of K6-Perufijinga and instal the Cdla 
emperor in his capital, The Hoysala generals sacked 
Elléri and Kalliyarmulai held by Perufijinga, and 
Toludagaiytr held by Sdlakon, a lieutenant of the 
latter, killed a Simhalese prince Parakramabahu, and 
after worshipping at Chidambaram, devastated a 
1. 142 of 02. 2, EI. V-IL 
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number of places including Tondaimanallar, Tiruvadi 
and Tiruvakkarai on the Gadilam, and marching to 
the coast burnt the port towns, destroyed the crops, 
and finally prepared to invest the Kadava capital 
Séndamangalam, when K6-Perufijinga negotiated 
terms, which Narasimha accepted. The Cola emperor 
was released and accompanied back with honour to 
his capital. This record is dated A. D. 1231-2, and 
these events occurred about 1230-31. 


Narasimha continued to be in residence at Paccur 
until at least A. D. 1233. A Srirangam inscription, 
dated in April 1232, records an endowment to the 
Sri Ranganatha temple by a priest of Narasimha, 
and a Channagiri insoription’ of 1233 mentions that 
he was in residence at Padiicala, evidently a mislection 
for Paccir in the Cola country. __ 


While his Dandanayakas were engaged with the 
Kadava, Narasimha himself was not idle. He 
continued the war against the Pandyas. A decisive 
battle was fought at Mahéndramangalam situated 
on the Kaveri. Not only was the Pandya invasion . 
into the Cdla country stemmed for the moment, but 
Hoysala forces penetrated far into the Pandya 
country. The statement in some records’ dated 
before A. D. 1230, that Narasimha ‘confined the 
Pandya power into narrow limits’ and that he 
established a pillar of Victory at Raméswaram were 


Aes ee ee er i 


1. 69 of 30 

2. E.C. VIl Channagiri 52. 

3. H.C. XI Davengere 25 (1224-A. D.); #.C.V. Belur 151 
(1227-A. D.), #. C. VI. Kadur 12-a, (1223-A. D.) 
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mostly exaggerated statements meant only to convey 
his earlier diplomatic success in preventing Mdaravar- 
man Sundara Pandya I from annexing the Cdla 
empire. Later inscriptions mentioning Hoysala 
penetration into the Pandyan kingdom denote real 
military successes won by Narasimha’s son, prince 
Sémésvara and his generals. A record’ dated A. D. 
1237 mentions S6meSvara as living in the Pandya- 
mandalam, ‘ which he had acquired by his strength 
and valour’. A Tiruvanaikk6vil record,’ recently 
published, mentions Bhégaya and Mallaya, two of 
Narasimha’s dandandyakas who were sent against 
the Pandya, and who in A. D. 1237 made a gift of 
villages to Brahmins in the presence of God 
Ramanatha at Ramésvaram. 


His generals were stationed i in several places in 
the Cdla country from where they harassed the 
Kadava K6-Perufijinga and his allies. We hear of 
the presence of several Hoysala generals at Tirumala- 
vadi? in A. D. 1235. Prince SOméSvara was at 
Mangalam, near Séndamangalam in A. D. 1236.' 


One of Narasimha’s claims was that he conquered 
Kajici. A number of records dating from A. D. 1216 
attest to the presence of Hoysala generals and officers 
in that city. There is evidence of Narasimha 
ruling from that city in A. D. 1230,° and of his 
bherundas or troops being stationed there. His 


1. E.G. Krishnarajpet 63. ° 4. H.C. V, Ab. 123. 
2. 14 of 38. 5. B.C. X..1L- Tp. 42. 
3. 39 of 20. 6. E.G.V. Ch. 211 b. 
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occupation of Kajici brought him into conflict 
with Gandagopala, a Telugu Céda chief, who though 
an ally of Raja Raja III, was jealous of Narasimha’s 
triumphs, and was eager to capture Kdiici 
from where he could attack the Kaddavas. A 
‘prominent achievement of Gandagépala was the — 
capture of Kajici in A. D. 1231, which he ruled ‘ after 
making it hisown’.' This led to further clashes, 
and a recently published inscription from Jambai? 
(South Arcot district) records that ‘in the month of 
Cittirat of the 23rd year of Raja Raja, corresponding 
to A. D. 1239, Nayanar Gandagépdlar was pleased to 
go out to fight and having stabbed Vallala Déva 
proceeded to Sambai’.* This Vallala was obviously 
Narasimha, since the dynasty itself came to be called 
‘Ballala’. This record not only gives us the manner 
and year of Narasimha’s death, but also explains why 
Sdméévara led an expedition against Tikka Ganda- 
gopala in August, 1240.’ 


For a second time the Hoysalas prevented the 
extinction of the Cola monarchy, and maintained the 
balance of power in the South. The political settle- 
ment of the South by Narasimha was cemented by 
dynastic marriages. His son Vira Sdméévara is 
referred to as mamadi or uncle by the successors of 
“qgofl9. SSCS 
439 of 38, | 
435 of 38 (records a gift to the temple at Jambai in the 

22nd year of Raja Raja III (1238. A.D.) by a son of 
a Hoysala dandanayaka.) 
4. H,C. VI. Kadur. 100, 
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both Maravarman Sundara Pandya I and Raja 
Raja III. Narasimha succeeded in securing real 
dominance in the South, and the power of his arms 
was felt as far south as Raméévaram. 


Vira SoéméSvara—From about A. D. 1233, Vira 
Séméévara shared with his father the responsibilities 
of the government of the Hoysala dominions, and 
records were inscribed in his regnal years. In the 
Tamil districts adjoining the Kannada _ country, 
_S6méévara’s records are to be found at Tingalur' and 
Mudigondan* (Coimbatore district), Adhamkéttai® 
(Salem district), and Damalcheruvu‘ (North Arcot). 
Northern Kongu, the country of the Adigaiman and 
large parts. of meeeoues were included in_ his 
dominions. 


Soméévara nee the fight against K6- 
Perufijinga. In the course of a campaign against the 
Kadava chief in 1236, he encamped at Mangalam in 
the present Vriddhachalam taluk. Hostilities continued 
until at least A. D. 1253, the tenth regnal year 
of K6-Perufijinga, when according to a Vriddha- 
ehalam record’ he defeated at Perambalur the danda- 
nayakas Késava and Harihara, captured their equip- 
ment and women. That the Hoysala generals were at 
Vriddhachalam and its vicinity is clear from another 
record’ in the same temple whick is dated in the reign 
of K6-Perufijinga déva and records a gift of cows by 
Harihara Dandandyaka and others. An undated 


1. 602 of 05. 4. 179 of 21. 
2. 4of 10, 6 of 10, and 7 of 10. 5. 73 of 18. 
3. 203 of 10, 204 of 10, 205 of 10. 6. AI. 8. I; 8A. 1099. 
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inscription from Akkir,' (Mdyavaram taluk), 
mentions K6-Perufijinga’s victories. The wars with 
the Kadavas must have been waged with great 
severity and with changing fortunes. The extent of 
the penetration by. the Hoysalas may be gauged from 
a Tiruvenkadu inscription,’ which says that in the 
course of K6-Perufijinga’s war with the Kannadiyar, 
fortresses were put up on the north bank of the river 
Kavéri, which resulted in the cessation of daily 
worship in temples. 


Sémésvara’s campaign against the Telugu Céda 
Tikka Gandagopala does not appear to have met 
with any great success. Kajfici seems to have 
passed into the hands of Tikka, who held it for some 
time as a feudatory of Raja Raja ITI, and later of the 
Kakatiya ruler Ganapati.’ 


_ The main interest of SOméSvara’s, reign consists 
in his relations with the two great Tamil kingdoms, 
the Célas and the Pandyas. About 1233, even during 
the lifetime of his father, he erected ‘ for his gratifica- 
tion’ a capital city by name Vikramapura in the 
midst of the Céla country ‘ that he had conquered by 
the prowess of his arms’.' (Sva-bhujabala-vinirjita- 
colamandale-sva-mano-vinodaya nirmitam — Vikrama- 
pura-ndmadhéeyam. maha-rajadhanim). Vikramapura 
is the modern Kannanur, now a suburb of Samaya- 
puram, about nine miles to the north of Trichinopoly. 


1, 229 of 25. 

2. 5614 of 18. | 

3. K.A.N. Sastri: Colas Il pp. 203-5. 

4. .C. 1X. Bangalore 6-Bangalore Museum Copper Plate, 
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The date of its foundation is some times said to be 
1237. A Tiruvanaikkévil record of Sémésvara dated 
in his second regnal year, A. D. 1235, mentions the 
building of the Poysaliévaram temple in this city and 
its consecration and endowments for the daily 
worship. It is therefore reasonable to assign to the 
founding of the city a date earlier than 1235. In the 
course of South Indian history, Trichinopoly and its 
environs have often proved to be the key to the 
South ; and Sdméévara with his unerring statecraft 
established his southern capital at Kannanur, from 
where he could dominate the politics of the South. 


The Céla monarch at the time was the weak 
Raja Raja III, who owed his crown ‘to Hoysala 
protection and generosity. While Raja Raja III was 
on the throne, the Cdla kingdom was practically a 
protectorate of So6mésSvara. Between A. D. 1233 and 
1246, we get a large number of records from Srirangam, 
Tiruvanaikkévil, Tirumalavadi, and Kamarasavalli, 
all situated in the modern Trichinopoly district, 
dated in SOmé@Svara’s regnal years. Inscriptions from 
Mannargudi and Védaranyam’, which though dated 
in the regnal years of Raja Raja ITI, show what real 
control Hoysala.dandanayakas exercised within the 
Cdla country. Parts of the modern Pudukkéttai 
State, nominally under Céla rule, were administered 
by Hoysala officers. Péraiyitir? and’ Mélattanaiyam’ 
in Pudukkédttai State, important military stations 


1. 97 of 97 and 601 of 04. 3. P,S.1.199. 
2, P. 8.1. 193. 
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from the time of Rajéndra Cdla I, were under the 
control of Hoysala generals, probably garrisoned by 
Hoysala soldiers. 


Sdémésvara inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
powerful Maravarman Sundara Pandya I at 
Mahendramangalam, and the tide of Pdandyan 
conquest was rolled back to the south of the Kaveri. 
Pudukkdttai records throw light on the subsequent 
course of this Pandya campaign of SOméévara. A 
record from Ké6ttaiyur,'’ not far from Tirumayyam in 
the State, a Cdla military station of great importance, 
dated in the 2lst year of Sundara Pandya (1236.7), 
refers to oppressive taxes and imposts levied by the 
Kannadiyar occupation. Two Tirumayyam records? 
speak of the conquest of KAananadu by Dandanayaka 
Ravi Déva. Kdananaddu included parts of Puduk- 
kéttai and Ramnad district. These are clear indica- 
tions of S6méSvara’s advance in the South as far as 
the medieval defensive line between the Céla and 
Pandyan territories, which extended from Tirupattur 
in the west to Arantangi in the east with padaip- 
parrus and cantonments to the north and south of 
this line. Maravarman Sundara Pandya I must have 
been kept to the south of this line. 


The next Pandya king, Maravarman Sundara I 
was a protégé of Sdméévara, and it is no wonder that 
other important military outposts, such as Peruma- 
nddu? in the Pudukkottai State, came to be held by 


1. P.&, f. 310. 3, P. 8S. I. $18, 
2, P. 8. I. 340 and 34], 
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Hoysala generals. Under Sundara Pandya II the 
Pandya country became another Hoysala protectorate. 
In a record’ dated in his own regnal year, SOméSvara 
assigned the village of Tirukkéttiyur to the God of 
Alagarkévil, and Sundara Pandya obligingly enough | 
issued an order’ confirming this grant. At Attur* 
in the Tinnevelly district there is an epigraph 
recording a royal order by SéméSvara. An inscrip- 
tion from Tinnevelly‘ records the gift of a village to 
Brahmins under the name of Poysala Vira Soméévara 
Caturvédimanaglam. Two other Tinnevelly records,’ 
though dated in the regnal years of Sundara 
Pandya II, refer to endowments by Hoysala generals 
and officers. The Tirumayyam inscriptions already 
referred to record an award by a grand tribunal set 
up and presided over by a Hoysala dandanayaka, 
which indicates how much real sovereignty the 
dandanayakas wielded in territories supposed to be 
ruled by the Pandya king. 


The close of the 13th century marks a distinct 
change in the political alignment of the South Indian 
States. Rajéndra Cdla III, even when he was 
co-regent with Raja Raja III, made great efforts to 
restore Cola power. He won some victories over 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II and assumed the 
vainglorious biruda — truvar Pdandyar mudittalar 
kondarulina. ‘He had the support of the Telugu 
Cédas, and about the year 1250 A. D., had succeeded 


1. 292 of 30. 4, 156 of 94. 
2, 291, 293 and 204 0f 30. 5. 15 of 12 and 138 of 94. 
3. 433 of 30. 
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in so rehabilitating part of the ancient prestige of the 
Célas that he styled himself Manukulamedutta 
nerumudi sidiyaruliyavun,— the restorer of the race 
of Manu who wore the righteous crown as of right.”? 
This resulted in the Hoysala Vira SOméévara offering 
protection to the Pandya king. In some Mysore 
records’ Sdéméésvara calls himself Pdndya-kula-sam- 
raksana daksadaksinabhuja or ‘he whose right arm is 
skilled in protecting the Pandya line’. This change 
of front on the part of S6mé$vara brought about a 
sharp conflict between Rajéndra and himself. It is 
to be noted that so far no records of SOméSvara have 
been discovered at Kannanur, or Srirangam or 
Tiruvanaikk6vil or anywhere near his southern capital 
between his 9th and 20th years, (between about 1242 
and 1253 A. D.). There is however, a record of his at 
Sivayam! near Kulitalai, but it is dated in the 4th 
year of Rajéndra [II, and mentions an inquiry into 
the affairs of the temple on the Ratnagiri hill by a 
committee presided over by Sdmaya Dandandyaka 
and other officers of SéméSvara. This may mean 
that Hoysala authority continued to be felt in that 
part of Trichinopoly district. On the other hand, 
there are epigraphs of Rajéndra at Sriramgam and 
Tiruvanaikk6vil‘ recording his royal orders dated 
between his 3rd and 7th regnal years. In his prasasts 
recorded in a grant from Lepaka’ (Cuddappah 


1 185 of 08 (yr. 4). 

2. £.C.V.p. XXV. 

3. 49 of 13. 

4: Cf. 114 of 37 (yr. 3); 115, 116 and 117 of 37 (yr. 5); 
64 of 92 (yr. 7). | 

420 of 11 and 64 of 92. 
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district), and in another from Srirangam he describes 
himself as ‘ death to the Karnata king’, and claims 
that ‘Vira Sdmésvara, the wrestler on_hillforts 
(giridurga malla), placed on his leg the anklet of 
heroes’. In A. D. 1252, when Rajéndra was at 
Srirangam and recorded this pragasti, SOmesvara 
seems to have been at Dvarasamudra.' From about 
1253, SOméSvara gradually recovered his possessions 
in the Céla country, and we get his records until his 
27th regnal year almost all over the present Trichino- 
poly district, while those of Rajendra are conspicuously 
absent in that area after his 8th year. A Mysore 
record’ of this period states that SéméSvara uprooted 
Rajéndra Cola in battle and reinstated him when he 
begged for protection. Hoysala rule again extended 
over the modern Pudukkdttai State, and Séméévara’s 
records’ are to be found at Sembattur, Alatttr and 
Tirumananjeri in the State. 


‘Lhe rivalry between the Hoysalas and the Colas 
was only temporary. The accession in 1251 A. D. of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I marks a new era in 
the history of Pandya revival . He was one of the 
ablest sovereigns of his age, and carried the Pandya 
flag beyond the Krsna river. Against this common 
danger the Hoysala-Céla differences were made up, — 
and not withstanding the combined front that they 
put up by rallying all their forces, they soon felt the 


1. He is said to have marched to Halagere and then gone 
to Dvarasamudra. #.C. Kadur 101. 

2. E.C.V Arsikere 123. 

3. P.S. I. 667, 666 and 1056. 
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weight of Jatavarman Sundara’s arms. The probable 
course of the war between Jatévarman Sundara and 
Sdmesvara may be constructed with the help of 
incrjptions. We hear of Jataévarman Sundara at 
Tirumalavadi' in records dated in his 2nd and 3rd 
‘years (1253 A. D.). These probably signify his first 
entry into the heart of the Cdla country. His 
Tiruppundurutti record,’? which gives a long prasgasts 
with historical details, is dated in his 7th year 
(1258 A. D.) and narrates his attack on the Hoysalas 
in the region of the Kaveri, where he besieged them 
in a fortress, inflicting on them heavy losses and 
killing many commanders including the brave 
Singana, and finally stopped fighting when they began 
to retreat. Another Tirumalavadi record, dated in 
the 23rd year of the Hoysala king (1256 A. D.), men- 
tions Singana Dandandyaka. Sdmésvara’s records 
occur near the banks of the KAveri in the years 1255, 
1256, and 1258, but not in 1257. The engagement 
described in the prasgasii may perhaps be assigned to 
1257 A.D. SoméSvara does not seem to have retreated 
to the Mysore plateau as claimed in Rajendra’s pragasti. 
The ‘Trichinopoly district and especially places on the 
Kaveri have a number of inscriptions dating from the 
25th year (1258 A D.) of S6méSvara until his 29th year 
(1262 A. D.). We again hear of Jatavarman Sundara 
at Tirumalavadi® in 1264 A.D., and an undated 


1. 89 and 90 of 95. 

2. 166 of 94. 8.7.7. V 459, 

3. 71 of 95. Reading the regnal year as 11, Kielhorn has 
pointed out that the date of this inscription—Thurs- 
day, Asvint, Ba 6 Karkataka, corresponds to 19th 
July, 1261, but that the week day should be Tuesday. 
The text published in 9. J.J. V. clearly gives 14 as 
the regnal year, which is the correct figure. The date 
of the record is 17th July, 1264. 


Srirangam epigraph' records that Sundara “had des- 
patched to the other world the ‘ Moon of the Karnata 
country’’’ — obviously meaning SdméSvara. An 
inscription in the Muktisvara temple’ at Samaya- 
puram (Kannantr), dated in the 12th year of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (1263 A. D.), and one 
from Tirupparkadal’ in North Arcot district, dated 
1264-5 A. D., record royal orders issued by him from 
the Hoysala capital Kannanur. The _ conclusion 
seems to be obvious that Jatavarman Sundara again 
attacked Séméévara in 1263,‘ killed him in battle, 
and occupied Kannantr. But Kannanur was not yet 
lost to the Hoysalas, and their southern territories 
were not yet liquidated, and Vira Ra&amandatha, 
SOmésvara’s son, continued to rule in the South. 


Jatavarman Vira Pandya, a co-regent of Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya I, conquered Kongu® and 
temporarily wrested it from the Hoysalas. | 


—— 


1, 60 of 92. (1263-4 A.D. 2) 

2. 242 of 30. 

3. 702 of 04. 

4. Following A. Krishnamurthy (Hoysalas-unpublished), 
Dr. Venkataramanayya assigns 1257 A.D. to 
SdéméSvara’s death (The early Muslim Expansion in 
South India, p. 7). Hayavadana Rao (Mysore Gazetteer 
Vol. II. p. 1389) assigns 1254 A.D. 1233 A. D. has 
to be fixed as his first regnal year, since it alone helps 
us to work out the correct equivalents in English 
years and months of the astronomical details found 
in his dated records. The latest record of Somésvara, 
that we know of, belongs to his 29th year, which 
takes us to 1262. 


6. K.A.N, Sastri. Pandyan Kingdom. p. 177. 
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In his eventful career in the South SdéméSvara 
brought to bear upon his political transactions a high 
order of diplomacy and unrivalled statecraft. The 
changes in his diplomacy often mark a revolution 
but in all the vicissitudes of his policy he had one 
aim steadily in view, and that was to make Hoysala 
power the centre round which the State systems of 
the South must revolve. To borrow Kautilya’s 
figurative description, he was the central nave, while 
the Pandya and the Céla were the spokes radiating 
towards the circumference of a mandala of states. 
Under him Hoysala power reached the zenith of its 
glory and influence in the Tamil nadu. 


Vira Ramandtha-S6méSsvara’s sons Narasimha II 
and Vira Ramanatha divided the kingdom probably 
as a matter of administrative convenience. While 
Narasimha administered the home _ provinces, 
R&manatha was in charge of the Tamil provinces 
including part of the east Mysore country comprising 
the modern Kolar district. His Tamil provinces 
included most of modern Salem district, the western 
half of North Arcot and Chittoor, the whole of 
Trichinopoly excluding Karur, the Tanjore, Papana- 
Sam and Mannargudi taluks of Tanjore district 
and the eastern part of Pudukkdttai State. This 
area constitutes the provenance of Ramandatha’s 
records. ‘The Pandyas had conquered Kongu, where 
no inscriptions of Ramanatha are to be found. 


Ramanatha had the surname Réajakkalnayan, 
which was subsequently assumed by Maravarman 
Vikrama Pandya (acc. 1283). 


}. 92 of 10, 
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Ramanatha frequently marched into the Hoysala 
home provinces trying to wrest from his brother 
additional territory, but these events do not concern 
our present investigation. Under Ramanatha 
Kannantr or Vikramapura rose into considerable 
importance as a commercial and strategic centre. 
He established above the ghats in the north a 
provincial capital at Kundani, generally identified 
with the village of Kundani in the Hosir taluk. 
Jt is also known as Dévasamudram Kundani or 
simply Dévarkundani. 


Ramanatha was closely allied with Rajendra 
Cola ; and the alliance was a necessity in the face of 
the common danger of the aggression of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya; and they had to get on together 
as best they could without offending their Pandya 
neighbour. Ramandatha appears to have been the 
senior partner in this alliance. Hoysala officers figure 
in Rajéndra’s inscriptions. Two inscriptions from 
Tiruchchatturai' (Tanjore district) attest to the joint 
rule of these two sovereigns; one quotes the 10th 
year of Ramanatha, but registers a sale effected in 
the 20th year of Rajendra, while the other reverses 
the order and is dated in the 15th year of Ramandtha, 
but cites the 25th year of Rajendra. 


The death of Rajéndra marks the extinction of 
of the Cdla empire, the mightiest empire of the 
Tamils, and one of the greatest empires known to — 
history. | 


1. 207 and 208 of 1931, 
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We may pause fora moment to consider what 
exactly Hoysala interference with the affairs of the 
Cdlas meant to their kingdom. The Céla monarchy was 
in the last stages of dissolution,and the empire was rent 
into a number of independent states' owning no allegi- 
ance to the centre. The central authority was rather 
weak even in the reign of Kuléttunga I, and after his 
time there was a steady growth in the number of feuda- 
tories who were maintaining considerable forces for 
_ offensive and defensive action. The popular assemblies 
‘in the villages, cities and nddus, hitherto under the 
direct purview of the Central Government, now looked 
to the local chiefs for support. The powerful feudatories 
entered into mutual political compacts. Before them 
was the example of the Hoysala state. Visnuvardhana 

called himself a mahdmandalésvara,—a provincial 
Viceroy, and was referred to as Calukya-mani- 
mandalika-cudamant-or-‘ the creSt jewel among the 
Calukya feudatories ’, and humbly subscribed himself 
tatpadapadmopajivin,—‘ a bee on the lotus feet of his 
paramount sovereign’. But Ballala II gave up all 
pretensions to subordination. He gloried in the 
imperial titles,—Samastabhuvandasraya, Sriprthvival- 
labha, Mahdarajaddhiraja, Paramésvara Paramabhat- 
taraka, Pratapacakravartin, Bhujabalacakravartin, 
Bhujabalapratapacakravartin, Hoysala Cakravartin and 
Yadava Cakravartin. The Heysalas brought about 
the dismemberment of their paramount power, the 
Calukya empire, and then fought with the Seunas for 


1. K. A, N. Sastri. Colas IT pp. 54-60; 69-72; 82.84; 
108-114; 134-138; 155-171; 176-178; 186-190; 
192-195. 
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the division of the spoils. Here was an example which 
the Tamil States copied with alacrity. The Pandya 
nibbled at the Cola empire from the south. The wily 
Kadava Perufijinga appropriated the coastal area 
north of the Kaveri. The Telugu Cédas, the Yadava- 
rayas, the Sambuvardyas, the Cédirayas and numer- 
ous others of Bana, Nulamba and Ganga extraction 
carved out for themselves large and small slices of ter- 
ritories. And what kind of independence did the Céla 
kings exercise as the result of their alliance with the 
Hoysalas? Raja Raja III was ruler only in name. 
Rajendra asserted himself for a time, but the fear of 
the Pandya threw him once more into Hoysala 
protection ; and for the rest of his reign, he was more | 
or less their dependent. The Cdla kingdom, nomi- 
nally ruled by. Raja Raja III and Rajéndra III, was 
a Hoysala protectorate. When Jataéavarman Sundara 
Pandya I, and after him Mdaravarman Kulasgékhara 
broke the back of Hoysala resistence, the Cola empire 
disappeared completely ; and South India was again 
left for a few decades a unitary Tamil kingdom ruled > 
by the Pandyas whom Muslims and Chinese alike 
acknowledged as the sole rulers of the South, then 
known to the Muslim world as Ma’bar. 


The story of Ramanatha’s rule in the South 
is easily told. Jatavarman Vira Pandya, who shared 
the Pandya throne with Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya, led an expedition into the Céla country, the 
conquest of which Maravarman Kulasgekhara 
completed by 1279. A Tinnevelly record’ of 


1. 29 of 27, 
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M4aravarman Kulaéékhara refers to his victory over the 
Hoysalas. Another inscription’ mentions that 
Maravarman Kulasékhara was in ‘his camp at 
Kannantr in the 15th year of his reign (1272-3 A.D.). 
The latest inscription? of Ramanatha at Kannanir 
is dated 1271 A.D. There is an inscription’ of his 
belonging to that year near Lalgudi. One at 
Tirumanafjeri* (Pudukk6dttai State) is dated 
1272 A. D. There are however Raéamanatha’s 
inscriptions’ later than 1272 at Tirumalavadi, 
(Trichinopoly district), Nallir and Sulamangalam 
(Tanjore district) and at Paruttipalli and Tara- 
mangalam (Salem district) One at Punganiir® 
(Chittoor district) is a record of his 38th year 
(1292-3 A.D.). About the year 1279 Ramanatha 
lost his southern provinces and was driven north of 
the ghats. 


Vira Vigvanatha—Ramanatha’s son Vira Visva- 
natha ruled for about five years the nothern strip of 
his father’s ‘Tamil dominions, which was all that was 
left to him. We meet with his records at Tirupattur’ 
(North Arcot district) and at Dévar-Kundani and 
Kambayanallir® (Salem). 


1. 328 of 23. 

2, 33 of 91. 

3. 150 of 29. 
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Vira Ballala III. On Vigvanatha’s death in 
about 1298 A. D., Vira Ballala, who had been crowned 
in the Karnatic country in 1292 A. D., became sole 
ruler.: 


Madhava Dandanayaka, son of Mahapradani 
Perumal Dandanayaka, scored much success .against 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya, who as co-regent must 
have been administering the Kongu cointry at that 
time. There are records dated 1287 A. D. and later 
extolling the bravery of Immadi Rahuttarayan 
Madhava Dandanayaka and registering his grants 
to temples and other orders remitting taxes. In some of 
them Madhava is described as ‘Death to the Kongus’, 
‘conqueror of the Nilagiri’ and ‘founder of Danda- 
nayakankottai’. The presence of Vira Ballala’s 
records in parts of Salem, and all over the Nilgiris and 
Coimbatore as far South as Manur in the Palni taluk 
of Madura is an indication of the restoration of 
Hoysala rule in Kongu. Magadhai and Tondai- 
mandalam were later added. His records are found 
in the North Arcot district also. Tirupati 
inscriptions of Tiruvenkatanatha Yadavaraya' and 
his son Sriranganatha record grants to the temples at 
Tirumalai and Tirupati by Madhava Dandanayaka’s 
son Singaya or Singana. A village endowed to the 
temple and a charity were named after Singana ; 
while a tax was collected in the name of Ballala. 


Ballala was frequently at Kaiici between 1299 
and 1335 A. D. presiding over the temple ceremonies 


| 1. Tirupati Devastanam Epigraphical Reports—Yadavarayas. 
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and awarding honours to scholars of merit.' Kajici, 
which was then an easy prey to invaders and adven- 
turers, was not continuously under Ballala’s direct 
rule. One fact however is clear that Ballala’s 
authority was recognized in the country round about 
Kajici ; and the local chiefs acknowledged his over- 
lordship. 


Ballala’s penetration into the Kongu country on 
one side and into Tondaimandalam on the other was 
an important strategic move ; his Object was to make 
a sort of pincer movement into the Pandyan kingdom. 
He was only waiting for his opportunity, which at 
last came when, after the assasination of Maravarman 
Kulagékhara, there was acivil war in Madura, and 
Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya fought for the 
throne. Ballala’s army was already in Kongu on the 
Pandyan borders when his capital was unexpectedly 
sacked by Malik Kafir, who on his way to Ma’bar 
entered the Kannada country. Ballala, who knew that 
hostility towards Malik Kafur would mean the ruin 
of his kingdom, surrendered, and was accepted as a 
zummi or feudal subordinate of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
When Malik Na’ib moved south, Ballala as a fief of 
the Sultan, had to swallow his pride and personally 
guide the Delhi army into Ma’bar. All along the way 
Vira Pandya, who cleverly avoided an open engage- 
ment, managed to harass the Muslim soldiery and 
caused no little annoyance to Malik Na’ib by the 
nibbling tactics which he _ successfully practised. 
Malik Na’ib plundered the rich temples of Srirangam 
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and Chidambaram, and advanced into Madura, but 
found that Sundara Pandya had retreated with his 
family and treasure. .In the face of this formidable 
danger the Pandyan Princes realised their folly and 
united their forces for a combined attack. Vikrama 
Pandya, who assumed command over the army, 
attacked the Muslims from an -unexpected quarter 
and forced Malik Na’ib to return to Delhi. 


Since Malik Na’ib’s return in 1311, the political 
situation in Madura had again deterioratated. Vira 
Pandya and Sundara Pandya resumed their old feud, 
and the country was once more on the throes of a 
civil war. Sundara, who was no match to his able 
opponent, fled to Ala-ud-Din’s court for protection. 
When he returned to Ma’bar leading a band of Muslim ° 
soldiers, who were sent to help him, he found that 
_ misfortune had befallen his brother Vira Pandya, and 
that the country had been captured by Ravi Varman 
Kulasekhara, a Kérala Chief, who after annexing the 
Pandyan dominions, had advanced to Kajfici and 
crowned himself there. Sundara had to fight his way 
to Madura and succeeded in establishing some sort of 
authority in parts of Ma’bar.’ 


Vira Pandya solicited Ballala’s help and created 
a diversion in the Vénad by stirring up another 
Kérala feudatory, Udaiya Martanda Varman, to revolt. 
A Viragal epigraph? tells us that Singeya, son of 
Someya Dandandyaka, a brother-in-law of Ballala, 
fought in Vira Pandya’s army and was killed in 
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action while opposing Ravi Varman. Ballala, who 
was camping at Tiruvannamalai, engaged the enemy 
near Kannanir about the year 1318.’ _— 


Tiruvannamalai was his base of action in the 
east. Inscriptions published so far, tell us that he 
was at Tiruvannamalai in 1318-9; 1328-31 and 
1340-43. | 


Ballala’s attempt to capture Kannanir from 
Tiruvannamalai was frustrated by subsequent Muslim 
invasious. It is beyond the scope of this work to go 
at any length into the history of these invasions. 
Khusrou Khan’s incursion left no impress in the 
South but that of Ulugh Khan brought the South 
under the rule of the Tughlaqs.’ | 


An inscription at Rangiyam® (Pudukkdttai 
State), dated in 732 A. H. (1332 A. D.) refers to Adi 
Strattan, whose identity is still in doubt. But 
another from Panaiyir‘ (in the same State) is dated in 
the ninth regnal year of Muhammadi Sirattan (Sultan 
Muhammad). These two records establish without 
doubt that since 1323 A. D. the kingdom of Madura 
had been under the rule of the Delhi Sultan. This 
direct rule of Delhi continued until 1334-5’ A. D., 
when Sayyid Jalal, one of the Imperial officers at 
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Madura, treacherously slew the provincial governor 
and declared himself Sultan of Ma’bar under the title 
of Jalal-ud-Din Ahasan Shah. 


Meanwhile events were moving fast in other parts 
of South India. There arose a wide spread move- 
ment for the liberation of the Hindu States, which 
_ had its origin in the east coast of the Andhra country, 
and was sponsored by Prélaya Nayaka and his 
successor Kapaya Nayaka. From the east coast, the 
rebellion spread towards the west and south, and 
Nuaniz graphically tells us of the liberation of Kampili 
in the south western Telugu country. The movemeut 
found a ready echo in the Tamil country. 


Ballala, a Zimmi of Delhi, was bound by ties of 
loyalty to the Sultan. Could he cast off his fealty to 
Delhi and join the movement ? At a time when he 
was hard-pressed and eager to preserve his existence, 
he surrendered to the Sultan. His alliance with 
‘ Ald-ud-Din is an instance of what Kautilya would 
characterise as an asamdna or hina alliance. There 
was nothing repulsive to Hindu feelings even in those 
days fora Hindu sovereign to enter into such an 
alliance with a foreigner. Such alliances have been 
only too common in the past. We have Kamandaka’s 
authority for a ruler to ally himself with an andrya 
(Sandhihkaryopyanaryéna). In this particular alliance 
Ballala meanly betrayed Baha-ud-din Garshap, a 
scion of the Tughlaq house, who had rebelled against 
the Sultaén, and taken shelter under him at 
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One consideration must have weighed with Ballala. 
His fealty was to the Khilji line, and it was open to 
him to revoke his submission when a change of dynasty 
had come about at Delhi. Before his very eyes, 
Jalalud-Din Ahasan had turned rebel; and Telingana 
and Kampili had also revolted; and the Sultan did 
not or could not take effective steps to punish them 
and bring them back under imperial rule. Evidently 
Delhi was unable to exercise effective control over 
the distant South. The shrewd Balldla could be 
depended upon to profit by these examples. Before 
him loomed the unpleasant prospect of the Muslim 
provinces in the Deccan also revolting and setting 
themselves up as independent Muslim States, sand- 
_ wiching the Hindu States in between and finally 
- absorbing them. Prudence and statecraft alike 
dictated that he should throw in his lot with the 
other Hindu States, which had exhibited extra- 
ordinary vigour in the blow that they had dealt to 
Muslim preponderance, and direct his attention to 
_ dissolving first the new Muslim state of Ma’bar, and 
then those of the Deccan, 


The very nature of Muslim rule in the South in 
the 14th century called for united action by the 
Hindus. Ala-ud-Din had no territorial ambition in 
the South. His instruction to Malik-Na’ib, as 
reported by Khusrau and IsAmy, was that he should 
lead an expedition to Ma’bar and Dvarusamudra and 
proclaim the Muslim faith in the South. His desire 
was to make the rich South Indian kingdoms 
disgorge all their hoarded wealth. A contemporary 
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writer’. observes that war or peace with Sultan 
Alé-ud-Din made little difference, the former 
involved death, and the latter the loss of . 
everything that. one possessed.. But Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlag aspired for territorial gains and 
real conquest. He proclaimed himself Sultan of the 
whole country from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 
Ma’bar was included among the provinces of the 
empire. He believed that the destruction of Hindu 
freedom was indispensable for the stable establish- 
ment of his rule. ‘The zqta’s or districts into which 
the country was divided, were distributed among 
the Muslim amirs. The Hindu nobles and land- 
owners were either plundered or dispossessad of 
their lands, and the agriculturists were deprived of 
the fruits of their labour. Ferishta’ observes 
that the Muslim population grew so rapidly in 
the Deccan as to create consternation among 
the Hindus. In the far South, however, Muslim 
ascendency was confined to the towns where the 
garrisons were stationed. But plunder and rapine 
were the order of the day. Comtemporary inscrip- 
tions and literature in the Tamil districts speak of 
the ravages of the tulukkavanam or tulukkar kalakam 
or galabai (Muslim occupation), of the damage to 
cultivation and the consequent depopulation of 
villages, of people subjected to torture, of the 
smashing of idols and the destruction of temples and 
religious institutions, and of the deprivation of 
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agraharas and other pious donations of kings. The 
celebrated temples were sacked and all their wealth 
carried away. Things were much the same in the 
Telugu country. Ibn Battuta has left an account of 
the treatment that Sultan Ghaiyds-ud-Din of Madura 
meted out to his Hindu subjects. It is sordid reading 
from beginning to end, unrelieved by any consideration 
of even ordinary humanity, not to speak of royal 
nobility. Writing of the massacre in cold blood of 
innocent men, women and children, Battita remarks:'! 
‘‘this is a shameful practice, and I have not seen any 
other sovereign adopt it; it was because of this that 
God hastened the end of Ghaiyas-ud-Din.”’ 


This state of affairs, unfortunate to the people 
and the conquerors alike, stirred Hindu sentiment in 
the South to its very depths. The Telingana Nayaks 
looked upon their insurrections as a sort of 
religious crusade. At that time both the Saiva and 
Vaisnava sects had become organized and militant. 
They were popular movements, and had permeated 
to the lower strata of society welding the masses and 
the priestly classes together. The mathas had done 
this work of popularising religion very successfully ; 
and every village had a matha attached to its temple, 
the priests of which considerably influenced not only 
the spiritual life of the people, but also their social 
and civic outlook. Prdlaya Nayak declared that 
he had the mandate of God ViSvéSvara, and his 
brother chiefs felt that it was their supreme duty to 
save their temples and their gods from desecration. 


1. KLAN. Sastri: Foreign Notices of South India. p. 279. 
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Ballala could not keep out of this movement, which 
in the eyes of his co-religionists was calculated to 
bring about the revival of what they considered the 
dharma of the land. When once he cast his lot with 
the other chiefs, his unique position and prestige 
easily made him leader. 


About this time Ekamranaitha, a Sambuvaraya 
feudatory, expelled the Musliins from Tondaiman- 
dalam. This feat of arms won for him the title 
Venrumankonddn-or ‘he who captured the earth by 
conquest.’ This and other victories gave to Ballala 
such an ascendency in the Tamil districts that in 
1338 A. D. he assumed the titles of ‘the emperor of 
the south,’ and ‘he who planted the pillar of victory 
at Ramésvaram ’ (Setumilajayastambha). His presence 
with his general Dati Ballappa Dandanayadka at 
Tiruvannamalai early in 134! is evidence of important 
military activity; and Muslim historians tell us of 
his incursions at that time along the Coromandal 
coast, which the Madura Sultan was unable to 
oppose. Ballala continued to stay at Tiruvannamalai 
until September 1342 directing operations. 


The second ruler of the line of the Madura 
Sultans, ‘ Ala-ud-Din Udaiji, was shot down by an 
unknown person. Dr, Venkataramanayya surmises' 
that the unknown assailant must have been either | 
Ballala, or what is more likely, one of the Pandyan 
Princes, who still exercised some sort of local sway in 
obscure parts of the country. During the reign of 
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Ghaiyads-ud-Din Damghani, Balldla pounced upon 
Ma’ber routing the Muslim army that lay on his way. 
The story of this campaign and its tragic sequel are 
better narrated in the words of Ibn Batttta.' 


‘‘The infidel sovereign camped near Kubhan 
(Kannanur Koppam) one of the largest and strongest 
places held by the Mussalmans. He besieged it for 
six months, at the end of which the garrison had 
provisions for only fourteen days. Balad] dév proposed 
to the besieged to offer them safe conduct if they 
would retire leaving him to occupy the town: but 
they replied: ‘we must inform our Sultan of this’.”’ 
He then offered them a truce for fourteen days, and 
they wrote to the Sultan describing their situation to 
him. SBattita then tells us that the Muslims at 
Madura made up their minds not to surrender, and 
three thousand picked horsemen with the Sultan 
himself in the centre came to the succour of the 
harassed garrison at Kannanir; and he concludes 
the narration thus :—* in this order, the Mussalmans 
set out at the seista hour towards the infidel camp 
and attacked it, when the soldiers were off their 
guard, having sent away their horses to graze. The 
infidels, thinking that robbers were attacking their 
camp, went out in disorder to combat the assailants, 
Meanwhile Sultan Ghaiyas-ud-Din arrived, and the 
Hindus suffered the worst of all defeats. Their 
sovereign tried to mount a horse though he was aged 
eighty. Ndasir-ud-Din, nephew and successor of the 
Sultan, overtook the old man and was about to kill 


1. K. A.N. Sastri. op, cit pp. 280-1. 
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him, for he did not know who he was. But one of 
his slaves said: ‘“‘He is the Hindu Sovereign”; he 
then made him prisoner and led him to his uncle, 
who treated him with apparent consideration till he 
extorted from him his riches, his elephants and 
horses, and promised to release him. When he had 
yielded up all his wealth to him, he had him killed 
and flayed. His skin was stuffed with straw and 
hung up on the wall of Madura where I saw it in the 
same position’. These incidents are said to have 
happened near Chira Chirapalli, the modern 
Trichinopoly. 


Success was in Ballala’s grasp, but it slipped out. 
by a mere accident. Accidents such as this have 
played a large part in history. Ballala had, however, 
done his work. A pan-Hindu movement uniting the 
Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese countries had _ been 
inaugurated. Vira Savana and Vira Kampana 
completed the work of conquest begun by Ballala 
and brought Ma’bar under Vijayanagar rule. The 
fusion of the different elements in the South under a 
common hegemony, which was theambition of the 
Hoysalas, was accomplished by the emperors of 
Vijayanagar. | 


There is no evidence to support the suggestion! 
that Virupaksa Ballala IV, the son of Ballala III, 
continued the struggle with the Madura Sultan for 
the next two or three years. All that we know about 


1, Dr. S. K. Ayyangar: South India and Her Muhammadan 
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Ballala IV was that he was crowned in Dvarasamudra 
in S. 1265 (1343 A.D.), and in the same year Harihara [ 
of Vijayanagar ousted him from the throne. The 
Hoysala State was merged in the rising empire of 
Vijayanagar, 
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Nature of Hoysala Rule—In our investigation of 
the nature of Hoysala rule and their influence upon 
the life and culture of the country, we sball confine 
ourselves to the Tamil districts, and to the period 
during which part of the Tamil nadu was under their 
rule. The duration of Hoysala rule differed in 
different parts: at Kannanur, it was about half a 
century, though in parts of the Kongu country and 
the Tamil districts of Gangavadi, and Magadhai, it 
may have been about a century and a half. 


In large areas which were nominally under Cola 
or Pandya rule Hoysala Dandanayakas exercised 
real authority, and the defacto sovereignty seems to 
have been vested in the Hoysalas. A Tiruvanna- 
malai inscription,' for instance, dated in the fifth year 
of Rajéndra Céla ILI, records a gift of a village in 
Pangala nadu to the temple of Sri Arunacalésvara by 
Mahapradani mandalika Yamaraja Singana Danda- 
nayaka. |The dandanayaka declared the gift 
devadadnairaiyili or tax free village in the enjoyment 
of the temple, and conferred on the temple authorities 
the right to appropriate all the taxes in that village. 
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A Vedaranyam inscription! of the 26th year of Raja | 
Raja III tells us that some lands, which were tax free 
within the village, i.e., which were exempted from 
taxes due to the village assembly but not from royal 
dues, later came to be assessed, but at the request of 
the village officers, Kampaya Dandanayaka assigned 
some of the lands to the temple for the daily worship 
of the goddess in the Kailasandtha temple and made 
them taxfree. 


Four inscriptions at Alagarkévil? relate to a gift 
of the village of Tirukkdttiyur (Tiruppattir taluk of 
the Ramnad district) to God Kallalagar by Vira 
Somesvara. The Hoysala king recorded his gift in a 
grant dated in his 10th regnal year (1243-44 A, D.). 
Another record bears the regnal year of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya IT, (8th year, 988th day, correspond- 
ing to 1249 A. D.), and mentions that the Pandya 
King, at the request of his uncle S6méSvara, remitted 
the taxes on the village of Tirukkéttiyur to provide 
for offerings and other expenses of the services called 
Pogalu Vira Sémidévan sandi instituted in the temple 
in the latter’s name. The other two of this group 
record the communication of these orders to the 
Sri Vaisnavas. Here Vira S6méévara freely exercised 
the right of assigning a village in the Pandyan 
kingdom as tiruvidatyatiam lands to a temple in another 
village in the same kingdom, while the ruler obligingly 
enough supplements the grant by remitting the taxes — 
and endowing the same for the expenses of offerings 
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and daily worship. Two inscriptions from Tiruccat- 
turai' (Tanjore district) are dated in the regnal years 
of both Hoysala Vira Ramanatha and Rajendra Cdla. 
A record from Sivayam® (Trichinopoly district), dated 
in the 4th year of Rajendra Céla III, relates to an 
inquiry into the affairs of the temple of Tirumanikka- 
udaiyadr by a Hoysala minister Mandalika Murari 
Aliya Sdmaya Dandandyaka assisted by Sévaya 
Dandanayaka and Sémaniatha Vittaya, an officer in 
SdméSvara’s palace establishment, the mdahévaras, 
the sthanikas and merchants of the place. In two 
inscriptions from Tirumayyam’® in the Pudukkdttai 
State the nominal sovereignty of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya II is conceded by dating the records 
in his 7th regnal year, but there is a clear statement 
that the country of Kanddu in which the town was 
included was under the direct rule of SéOméSvara’s 
generals (innddu udaiya svastigriman Pratapa Cakra- 
varti Poysala Vira Séméévara dévar dandundyakarkalil), 
one of whom summoned a tribunal to inquire into the 
reasons for the discontinuance of worship in the Siva 
and Visnu temples, and made an award after exami- 
ning all the documents relative to the cause under 
inquiry. His award was immediately given effect to 
and inscribed on the walls of both the temples for 
future guidance. These instances will suffice to show 
that even within the territories of the Cdla and the 
Pandyan kingdoms, the Hoysala king exercised a 
certain measure of foreign jurisdiction, the internal 
government of the territory being shared both by 
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what we may call the extra-territorial sovereignty of 
the Hoysala king and the territorial sovereignty of 
the Céla or Pandya ruler. The right of the Hoysala 
king over large parts of these kingdoms was obviously 
not in the nature of dominium, but of jus in re aliena. 


Ministers—According to ancient Hindu treatises 
on Politics, seven elements constituted the State. 
First came the king, and next to him the amdtya or 
minister. The Hoysala kings had a council consisting 
of the more important ministers, who were their 
close advisers and were often entrusted with 
the highest executive and judicial authority. Hoysala 
records bear testimony to the very intimate relation 
that existed between the king and some of the 
ministers, who were highly trustworthy and com- 
manded the royal confidence. Visnuvardhana had 
an inner cabinet of five ministers - pavicapradhanar. 
Mahapradhani Poldlva déva, the chief minister of 
Narasimha II, who bore the surname of Tolagada 
kamba or ‘ unshaken pillar ’—unshaken in his loyalty 
as in his prowess,- was also known as Vaisnava- 
cakravartin, or chief among Vaisnavas, and was 
famous alike as minister, warrior, and poet—a rare 
combination indeed. A family of Brahmin ministers _ 
distinguished themselves for three generations in the 
service of Hoysala kings from Narasimha II to 
Ballala III. They were Perumala Dandanayaka, his 
son Madhava Dandanayaka and two _ grandsons 
Kétaya and Singaya or Singana. They bore the 
surnames of Immadi Rahuttardya and Sitagara ganda, 
enjoyed extensive grants in the Kannada and Tamil | 
districts ; and made liberal endowments to temples, 


After the dissolution of the Hoysala dynasty, they 
set up a chiefship in Dannadyakankéttai in the 
Gdbichettipdlayam taluk of the Coimbatore district. 
The following Mahapradhanis figure in the Tamil 
records! of the next three rulers — Sankaradéva, 
Singana who bore the surnames of Ydmardjan, 
Nirambayanathan—or ‘lord of the Nirambayar or 
people of the Kongu country, and Mavar Irayarkan- 
dan—or ‘the punisher of three kings’, Bhimana, Aniya 
(Aliya) Gaddaya, Bhujabala Kééava, Pakkadikkara 
Sdmaya, Viraya, Ariya Pillai and Dati Singaya. 
Many of these pradhdns were governors of provinces, 
when they bore the designation mandalikas or 
samantas. 


A Dandanayaka had both civil and military 
responsibilities. The designation may be construed 
as ‘lord of the administration ’(Danda = administration) 
and ‘leader of the forces’. Gdpaya, Appana, Singana 
and Ravi déeva were among the famous generals who 
distinguished themselves in the campaigns in the 
south. Others such as Aliya Sdmaya, Sévaya,. 
Gopaya, Vallaya, Appana, Madappa, and Singana 
were able administrators, exercising executive and 
judicial authority. 


Officers under the dandandyakas were designated 
nayaks, and were placed in administrative charge of 
small districts. Hoysala administrative officers 
adopted the Cdla and Pandya designations of 
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Nddélvar, Tennavaratyar or Tennavadaraiyar' 
(administrative officers in the Pandya country were 
given this title), Pallavaraiyar? and Gangdadiarayar: 
An officer at Kambayanallir (Salem district) was 
designated Viranulamban ;‘ either because of his 
Nulamba extraction or because he was in charge of a 
district in the Nulamba country. A record from 
Tirumananjéri> mentions the Ettukudi araiyars or 
the araiyars belonging to eight clans of the adjoining 
village of Nelveli in the Tanjore district. The 
araiyars of this clan were allied with those of Alumbil 
in the neighbourhood, from whom the present ruling 
house of Tondaimans of Pudukk6ttai trace their 
descent. Nadalvars were also generals in enjoyment 
of lands which were tax free in consideration of their 
public services.° | 


The officers of the royal household in the Tamil 
capital of Kannanur bore the designations given to 
the same class of officers in Cola and Pandya royal 
households, A Sulamangalam record refers to the 
agapparivaram" or the personal entourage of Vira 
Ramanatha. There is also mention of mudalis §— 
officers attached either to the king or the great 
dandanadyakas. 


While a good number of Hoysala records in the 
Tamil country refer to the royal order as dlai, some 
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others call it rdjasam or rayasam. This is one of the 
terms that got into the vocabulary of the Tamil 


records of this period. The royal orders were often 
inscribed both on stone and on copper plates. 


There are two other designations, Srikarana' 
(chief accountant) and Séna bova® (accountant.) 


The Army. It is not clear whether the Hoysalas 
recruited soldiers from the Tamil martial races, such 
as the Kallars, the Maravars, and the Kaikkédlars. 
A certain Désaya Nayaka is mentioned as the general 
of the Valangai forces. The veterans were designated 
garudas or bhérundas.2 They were men who could be 
trusted to lay down their lives for the king, and 
corresponded to the storm troops or shock brigades 
of modern armies. An inscription from Sivapuri' 
(Tanjore district) indicates that in the Hoysala army, 
at any rate in the early years of their Tamil 
campaigns, there were numerous mercenaries who, 
while not actually engaged in warfare, carried out the 
biddings of ruffians, who paid them to commit acts of 
violence and barass the local population. 


One thing that stands out in the Hoysala 
campaigns in the south is their outstanding skill in 
strategy. Mudigondan, Kollegdl, Adhamkdttai, 
Hosur and Vinnamangalam were important places on 
the defensive line to the north of the Tamil country 
running from the plateau of Mysore to Kajici and the 
sea. K6ttaiyur, Peraiyur, and Tirumayyam were 
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likewise of importance in the defensive line of fortresses 
from Tiruppattir to Arantangi between Pandimanda- 
lam and Cdlamandalam and Kongumandalam. 
The selection of Kannanir as the southern capital 
was dictated by considerations of strategy, and when 
this town was lost, Tiruvannamalai was chosen as the 
capital for the same reason. Manndargudi formed a 
convenient base for operations against the Kadavas 
and Pandyas. There is a tradition,' that the Hoysalas 
built a fort at Mannargudi, and that the present 
hamlet of MélavaSal was called after its western gate. 


Kannaniir. We may make a passing reference 
to Kannaniur, the Hoysala capital in the south. 
Situated to the north of the Coleroon, it is irrigated 
by the Periyavalavan channel, and marks the 
boundary between the fertile deltaic districts and the 
rich area of dry lands stretching as far as north Vellar 
and the Pennar valleys. Its proximity to the famous 
temples of Srirangam, which the Hoysalas held in 
great reverence for its association with Sri 
Ramanuja, and Tiruvanaikkévil was another conside- 
ration in its favour. Its situation was of strategic 
importance, and from it one could control not only 
the Céla country, but direct operations against the 
KAadava country of Miladu and Tondaimandalam in 
the east and north, Pandimandalam in the south 
and the Kongu country in the west. In the days of the 
early Colas, the Irukkuvel rulers had a fort here, from 
which they controlled parts of Malanadu. SdéméSvara 
named the town Vikramapura. The fort must have 
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been of formidable dimensions. . There is still a bund, 
a mile long with traces of a moat visible. Part 
of the surrounding ramparts is on the road _ to 
Mannachanallur. Stones of this extensive fort and the 
temple within it were freely used in the 19th century 
to build the bridges over the Coleroon and the 
KAvéri. In the local Sellayi temple there are still some 
detached inscribed stones, on which one could read 
Hoysala birudas. The Poysal@svaram is now practically 
in ruins except for the central shrine and the front 
mantapams, and so is the fine tank in front of it. 
Stones from this temple were used to build a mosque. 
The fort must have extended much beyond the 
MahdakAlikudi temple to the south of the channel, 
since the temple of Kali or Durga, a goddess specially 
set up as a guardian deity of forts, must have been 
built within the fort area. There are some vestiges 
of Jain bastis or monasteries. In the prakdadra of the 
Mariyammanko6vil, which was built early in the 18th 
century by Vijayaranga Cokkanatha Nayak, the 
platforms of the cloister have been built over stones 
which bear the simha ldvicanam of the Jains. This 
‘city of victory ’ first fell into the hands of Maravar- 
man Kulagekhara and then into those of the Muslims, 
from whom it was wrested by the Vijayanagar general, 
Kampana Udayar. It continued to be an important 
strategic town till the 18th century, when it was the 
scene of some important engagements in the Carnatic 
wars. 


Code of Warfare. While we are on the subject of 
the army it will not be out of place to examine 
whether the Hoysala campaigns followed the estab- 
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lished Hindu canons of warfare. Some inscriptions 
attribute to the Hoysalas acts which are prima facte 
outrageous or, at any rate, unchivalrous. The treatment 
accorded ‘to combatants and non-combatants has 
differed in different times. In the dim past of 
antiquity the parties fought with a desire to extirpate 
the: foe. In the Raémdyan1 and the Mahabharata, 
however, we have a crystallised code of Rajadharma, 
which laid down humane rules of warfare. 
Unlimited violence was forbidden; extirpation of 
the foe and the utter ruination of his country were 
considered adharma. “ Nasannipatahkartavyah 
simadnye vijaye sati”, says the Mahabharata.’ 
“‘ Ekasyanaparadhina lékanhantum  tvamarhast”’— 
‘slay not the unoffending people for the gilt of one 
man’, says Rama to Laksmana.* Kautilya*® does 
not countenance incendiarism as a means of destroy- 
ing the enemy. The old scholastics in their treatises 
on Polity have provided for the following exceptions. 
They permitted a king +o seize provisions for his 
army from the enemy’s country, when he is 
encamped there, by appropriating the crops, or 
to destroy the lands or crops so that they may not 
be of use to the enemy. Taking of booty in the 
course of campaigns was permitted; the booty 
might include chariots, horses, elephants, umbrellas, 
riches, grains, cows, women, stores and rare treasures. ‘ 
The famous Tiruvéndipuram record tells us that 


1. Sdantiparva 103-13. 4. Manu VIL, 96-97. 
2, Aranyakanda 65-6. 5. 142 of 02, 
3. Artha Sdsira p. 406. 
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Gdpaya and Appana, who were sent out te release 
the imprisoned Raja Raja Cdla III, stormed and 
sacked forts, burned the crops, destrayed the port- 
towns and captured the wealth and women of the 
enemy. Destruction of the port towns was a 
necessary precaution against reinforcements coming 
from Ceylon to the aid of the Kadava rebel; the 
‘devastation of the country was probably to isolate the 
enemy at Séndamangalam, and make it difficult for 
him to procure supplies and ultimately compel him 
to sue for peace. 


In 1226 A.D. the soldiers of Hoysala Narasimha II 
entered the temple of Tiruvadatturai and tried to 
carry away to Dvadrasamudra the images of the gods 
and goddesses and the Nayanmars.' This was a 
deliberate act of plunder. There are precedents for 
such acts. When Pallava Narasimhavarma sacked 
Vatapi, the Calukya capital, his famous general, 
who is known to the Tamil world as Siruttondan, 
carried uway idols of Ganapati, and installed them at 
Tiruccengattangudi and Pugalur, where they are 
worshipped to this day as Vatapi Ganapati. The 
Hottur inscriptions of Raja Raja I and the historical 
introduction in the pragasti1 of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I afford further instances of the removal of 
images. Medieval States in South India were 
equally guilty with modern states in Europe in the 
matter of violating international codes and subjecting 
symbols of religion and works of art to the risks 
of war. 
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A KO6ttaiyir record! speaks of the impoverish- 
ment of the village caused by the oppressive levies of 
the Kannadiyar. The temple treasury has often 
served as the reserve bank on which villagers might 
draw in times of difficulty. The record laments that 
even the temple treasury had been drained, and there 
was nothing for these poor people to do but to 
emigrate. ‘Tiruppattir,? not very far away from 
K6ttaiyur, experienced still greater troubles. Hoysala 
occupation threw the place into such utter disorder, 
that lawless mobs broke into the temple treasury and 
stole away the money deposited in it, and in the 
course of their nefarious act they even slaughtered 
the priests. When conditions became settled, the 
village assembly confiscated the lands belonging to 
the miscreant:. Hoysalas levied contributions from 
the villages to maintain their garrisons. Here is an 
echo from the past of the conditions now prevailing 
in countries occupied by the occupation armies of 
the victors. 


Administration of Justice. In the Cdla and 
Pandya times, local assemblies tried ordinary cases 
with or without the co-operation of the administrators 
of the nadu ; only extraordinary cases were taken to 
the King’s court. There are some interesting cases 
on record, which were tried by the Hoysala kings or 
their ministers. At Kamarasavalli® (Udayarpalaiyam 
taluk) SOméSvara inquired into a dispute between the 
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temple trustees and a local resident regarding 
the ownership of the village of Vannam, also called 
Madhurantakanallur, and decided in favour of the 
temple. 


A dispute between the Saivaite and Vaisnavaite 
priests of Tirumayyam' (Pudukkéttai State) 
deserves more than a passing mention. It was 
adjudicated by a special tribunal composed of the 
nadu, representing the towns and villages of the 
_ district, the samayamuntris or royal priests, ordinary 
priests of both the sects belonging to Tirumayyam and 
the important temples of the neighbouring districts, 
and the araiyars or local administrators, and 
presided over by the Hoysala general Appana 
Dandanayaka. The share of the produce of the 
temple lands was in dispute, and daily worship in 
. both the temples had been suspended. The tribunal 
carefully scrutinised the old records and accounts, 
and made the following award. The net produce 
of the temple lands, after payment of all revenue 
dues, was divided between the Siva and Visnu temples 
in the ratio of 2:3, the dévadana and tiruvidaiyattam 
lands were so redistributed that no plot belonging to 
one temple should be surrounded by the lands of the 
- other. It was ordered that a partition wall, the 
position and dimensions of which were specified, 
should be put up between the two shrines, each party 
contributing its share of the expenses in proportion 


1 P. S. J. 340-341. Extract from the author’s 
A Manual of Pudukkottat Stute, Vol. Il, Part I, 
pp. 6438-9. 
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tothe taxes that it paid. ‘lhe tank on the easter 
side of the Visnu shrine was allotted t» it, with the 
proviso that the water should be baled out, and that — 
any Saivaite or Vaisnavaite image found thrown into 
it during the dispute, was to be installed in the 
proper temple, and all the other valuable finds were 
to be divided between the parties in proportion to the 
taxes that each paid. The well inside the entrance 
of the Siva temple was declared to be its property, 
and a similar appropriation of anything found when 
baling out the water was ordered. The house sites 
adjoining the temples, and the lands and gardens 
that they held in common were apportioned between 
the Saivaites and Vaisnavaits, and all the lands that 
had been forfeited to the community in consequence 
of their owners’ default in payment of taxes were 
assigned to both the templ s, with the stipulation 
that they should enjoy the produce in equal shares. 
Provision was, made for the separate remuneration 
of drummers in the two temples. An interesting 
feature of the award was the direction that old 
inscriptions relating to prior grants superseded by 
-thenew award, including one in an unknown script 
.and language, were to be obliterated, and that all 
other inscriptions relating to one temple but found 
in the other were to be copied and reinscribed_ in the 
proper temple. Violation o this order was made 
punishable with a heavy cash fine payable to the 
_ king. | 


Corresponding to the common law in England, 
were the smritis in India; and jurists interpreted 
these smritis, much of which were not codified. 
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While a local administator or judge would give 
judgment in accordance with some established 
sustom or known precedents, the king who is con- 
sidered as the source and fountain of justice, could 
dispense what we may term ‘natural justice’. This 
prerogative the king could delegate to his supreme 
judges. Decisions ‘in the royal courts in India were 
rather analogous to those of the Court of Chancery 
in England and perhaps also to the old Praetorial 
courts in Rome. A decision of the kind, we have 
just described, reads like the application of the 
English Chancery law or the Jus Praetorium in 
ancient Rome. ‘the decision is characterised by 
equity neither opposed to nor superseding the 
common law of the smritz or the sampradaya, but 
rationalising it. The relief that the parties got is an 
iNustration of the well-known maxim that aequitas 
is aequalitas. 


Local Government: The Hoysalas fostered the 
local administrative bodies such as the dr, the sabhd, 
the nagaram and the nddu ; and did not carry out any 
change worth mentioning either in their constitution 
or their functions. From an examination of Hoysala 
records in the Tamil country so far published, one 
cannot escape the impression that during these 
centuries the sabhds were more prosperous than 
the drs. Where a village had both an @r 
and a sabhd, joint sessions of the two assemblies 
were common, but the dr was often overshadowed 
by the sabha. ‘The creation of agarams for. Brahmins 
designated caturvédimanyalams, where learned Brah- 
mins were invited to dwell, was considered an act of 
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‘piety ; and inscriptions tell us of agarams or caturvédi- 

mangalams founded by and named after Hoysala 
monarchs and their dandanayakas. One of these was 
founded near Tiruvanaikévil', and was named Posala 
Vira Narasimha Caturvédimangalam ; and another in 
the Tinnevelly district named Sri Posala Vira 
Sémigvara Caturvédimangalam. At least four such > 
ugarams were named after Perumdla and his descen- 
dants, who later became the chiefs of Dannayakan- 
k6ttai,—Rahuttarayanallar? near Erode, Médhave- 
caturvédimangalam* near Sangramanallir, Sitagara- 
gandanallir® near Avanasi, and Singananallar’ 
(Pongalur near Tirupati). 


As was usual in Cola and Pandya times the local 
assemblies endowed charities in their own name and 
managed them,’ tried offenders, imposed penalties on 
them,® and co-operated with the king’s officers in the 
administration of justice.’ We shall revert to the 
nagarams later. 


Here and there in the Tamil inscriptions of the 
Hoysalas we find the expression mahdajans'® used in 
the place of the Tamil expression perumakkal, the 
elders of the village or the nddu. Perhaps the 
mahdajans included the entire adult population of the 
village or the nddu who were qualified to vote. The 
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members of the nagarum or theassembly of merchants 
or artizan guilds were designated in Kannada 
epigraphs nakharas. | 


Revenue, Taxation, Etc.: ~ References in Hoysala 
Tamil records to service cleemosynary tenures,—Déva- 
— danam, Tirundmattukani, Tiruvidaiyattam, Brahma- 
dzyam and Madappuram endowments, Karanmai and 
Miydatci rights and communal ownership to lands, 
and cesses and octroi duties—show that their revenue 
administration and system of taxation in the Tamil 
provinces did not differ from those of the Colas and 
Pandyas. Occasionally the king felt the need to 
revise the taxes fixed by the local assemblies. At 
Uttattir’ (Trichinopoly district) -Vira Ramanatha 
revised the rates of ddiraippatiam or the tax on sheep 
and cattle, and fixed a uniform annual rate for all 
the eight subdivisions of the Urrattir nadu, at 10 
kasu for every sheep, 30 kasu for every.cow and 100 
for every buffalo. Cattle: belonging to temples 
were exempted. The weavers of Nattamangudi ? 
near Lalgudi and of Kandaradittam* were unable 
to pay the taxes on looms at the rates fixed, and 
unable to withstand the pressure of the tax collectors, 
‘threatened to emigrate. Onareport made by Ravi 
déva Dandandyaka, Vira Ramanatha issued a royal 
order reducing the tax ou looms to 8 kasgu per month. 
An inscription from Tiruvasi,‘ north of Srirangam, 
records that Sdmesvara looked into the revenue 
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accounts and fixed the amount of paddy to be paid 
into the Kotfaram or palace granary after allotting 
the shares to holders of Brahmadéyam lands and to 
the naitadrs. The record closes with the king’s order 
that no wet land should be left uncultivated. 
A Tiruvanaikk6vil record’ gives details of income in 
paddy from different kinds of lands endowed as 
dévadanam, which show how perfectly the revenue 
accounts were kept. A new tax called Vallalavari 
was levied during the reign of Ballala ITI.? 


A record from Tiruvanaikk6évil® mentions an 
instance of heavy floods in the Kaveri,—obviously 
the Coleroon is meant here,—causing extensive 
breaches to the bunds and conequent flooding 
and silting up of the wet lands in the villages 
of Kannanir, Narasingamangalam, Sengadvir and 
Ottantr. The breaches were repaired in the 
25th. year of SdéméSsvara (1258), and the lands 
were reclaimed. There are references to other 
irrigation repairs, for example to the madhurdntaka- 
pérért at Alambakkam,‘ and to the famous 
Pallava well at Tiruvellarai,® which had suffered 
damage from neglect and floods. The proceeds 
of the sale of fish were allotted as an endow- 
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ment for the proper maintenance of an irrigation 
tank at Vinnamangalam ' (North Arcot district). 


Trading Corporations. Among the nagarams or 
merchant guilds, mentioned in Hoysala records, is 
a guild of vaisya vaniya nagaratiar,’ who undertook 
to contribute to the temple at Danndyakankétta; 
a fixed annual amount out of the proceeds of certain 
commodities such as textiles, yarn, pepper, arecanut, 
salt, grains and horses. Sahala Bhatta, a member 
of the community of Paradesi Sadvasi merchants, ° 
made an endowment to the Sri Rangandtha temple 
in the reign of Vira Ramanatha. The Savasis 
are sometimes identified with the Saha—a class 
of merchants at Deogiri or Daulatabad mentioned 
in Ibn Battita’s memoirs.‘ ‘These were called So-po 
by Fa-Hien.* The most important corporation of 
merchant guilds in this period was the famous guild 
of the Ndanddé$si-tigsaiaytrattuaiinurruvar. They had 
their origin at Aihole or Ayyavale in the North 
Kanara country, and were for long known as the 
‘500 Sv4mis of Aiholé.’ They obtained charters from 
the rulers of all the royal dynasties of the Deccan and 
South India from about the 6th or 7th century to 
about the 15th century. They gradually spread all 
over the south, and eventually controlled the entire 
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internal and external trade of South India. They 
claim to have been honoured by 500 viragasanas or © 
edicts describing their valour, maintained a regular 
army divided into several battalions,-mummudidandas 
or munai viras, eriviras etc. They called themselves 
the protectors of the Vira Balatija dharma, or code 
of mercantile laws and usuages, and exercised the 
right of conferring special privileges on certain cities 
and.towns, the nagarams of which were affiliated to 
them. The towns that came under their protection 
were named after one or other of their surnames. 
Dvarasamudra, Belir and Arsikere were some of 
their important centres. Arsikere was called the 
southern Ayyavale.! Members of this corporation 
hailed from 18 towns (padinenbhiimi or padinen- 
visayam) and 79 districts, and from thousand direc- 
tions in different countries (ndnddéSiya tiSatdyiram). 
To a Mudigonddn record’ we owe the interesting 
information that there were 18 towns under their 
protection situated to the north of the Kavéri, and 
18 others to the south of it; and Mudigonddn 
(Coimbatore district) belonged to the latter group. 
One of their edicts, which related to agricultural 
corporations, was called the Citramél: §dsanam, and 
citramélt nadus or agricultural districts were formed 
and fostered by the central corporation. They 
took under their protection manigramams and 
other nagarams, and brought under their purview 


1. #.C. V. Arsikere 77. 
2. 3 of 10. 
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almost the entire production of grains and raw 
materials and their transport, and also the 
entire import and export trade. The Nanddé§&is 
were men of honour, as they claimed to be in 
their elaborate birudas, and spent a large share of 
their profits in works of charity distributed without 
distinction of religion or sect. Christian churches in 
the West Coast, Jaina, Saiva and Vaisnava temples, 
monasteries and feeding houses benefited by their 
philanthropy. The temples within the Hoysala 
kingdom, that received endowments from this 
Corporation, included the Manalifvara temple 
and Narayana Perumal temple at Mudigondan ' 
also called Dés1-uyyakkonda-colapattinam, after the 
designation Ndnadé§i. According to an Adhamkéttai 
record,* dated in the 15th year of Sdmésvara 
(1247-8 <A. D.), the members of this corpo- 
ration remitted certain dues from all the temples in 
the Tagadainadu and the Puramalainadu to secure 
merit for the king and Sdmaya. The temple at 
Kambayanallir*® (Salem district) is called in the 
inscriptions Désinathesvara femple, probably because 
it was built and endowed by the Nanadéégis. The 
Visnu temple at Paruttipalli,* which was endowed 
by the Citramelinattar, was given the name of 


Citramélivinnagaram. Contemporary Cdla and 
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Pandya records mention towns associated. with this 
corporation, and their endowments, but the scope of 
this paper does not allow a detailed examination of 
these records. * 


Sivayam or Sivapadagsékharam—to give its correct 
name, - at the foot of the Ratnagiri in the Kulitalai 
taluk, was a nagaram, the merchants of which made 
gifts to the temple on the hill,* and were once 
co-opted with the king’s officers in checking the - 
accounts of the temple. 


By reason of its situation and its importance as 
a Hoysala capital Kannanur was an entrepot and 
rivalled Dvadrasamudra. We hear of horse dealers 
from Malamandalam (Malabar) * visiting Kannanir. 
One of them made an endowment to the Srirangam 
temple in the reign of Ramanatha. A Mysore 
record,‘ dated 1255 A.D., mentions a famous Malaydla 
merchant at SdméSvara’s court. His daughter 
Candavve received from the king the title of Gana- 
kumari. This merchant of the Mysore record was 
perhaps one of those who visited the southern capital 
of the Hoysalas and made gifts to the Srirangam 
temple. 


Marco Polo and the Mussalman chroniclers inclu- 
ding Wassaf, Ibn-e-Rusta (c. 900 A. D.), Sulaiman 


1, The matter has been discussed in the author’s paper 
‘More about the Aififtrrvar’ (Oriental Conference ; 
Tirupati session), and a revised and enlarged 
account on the subject is under preparation. 
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(C. 850 A. D.) and Abu Zaid (C. 950 A. D.) have 
described at length the extensive trade in Arab 
horses that were carried on under the rule of the 
Célas and Pandyas and other South Indian dynasties. 


The horses must have been in demand in the canton- 
ments which maintained strong forces of cavalry. 


Hoysala records' make frequent references to 
merchants of Brahmin descent, who carried on trade 
- in horses, elephants and pearls, and in the words of 
one of these records, ‘transported goods from the 
east. to the west and from the north to the south 
and vice-versa... Other records refer to Brahmin 
merchants. who were members of the Aifiirrivar 
ee 


A study of Hoysala coins, most of which were 
minted and circulated in the Kannada country, is 
beyond the purview of our present investigation. 
Tamil records of the Hoysalas frequently mention the 
kagu A record from Kajici’® of the 25th year of 
Kuldttunga III registers a gift of ten Bhujabala 
madai to the Arulala Peruma] temple by a merchant 
of Puladl in the Hoysala country. The mddat was 
more popularly known as pon, and was a gold coin 


1. #£.C.V. Arsikere 22. 

The social system during this period does not seem to 
have been very rigid. Brahmins also served in the 
army. The Dandanayakas of Dannayakankéttai were 
Brahmins, and even Brahmin scholars and priests 
were honoured with the military rank and title of 
Brahmddtrdya, 
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equal two gold kagus. There were also copper kaSus 
of lower value. There seems to have been a mint 
at Kannanir’, since we meet with an endowment to 
the Srirangam temple by a member of the mint 
establishment in the 7th year 0 1261 A. ies of Vira 
Raémanatha. 


Religion. From an Akkir (Maéyavaram taluk) 
record we learn that the idol of Raja Raja 
Vinnagaram, otherwise called Naduvirkoil, was usually 
taken in procession during the Vaikaé festival to the 
tank Anandapuskarani of the Siva temple. The 
authorities of the latter objected to the procession 
being taken out in the 14th year of Raja Raja III 
(1230 A.D.) The kittapperumakkal of the village 
felt that this was not good either for the king or for 
the village, and granted land free of taxs for the 
construction of a new road to the Kavéri along which 
the Visnu image could be taken to the river bank. 
We have referred above to the Saiva and Vaisnava 
dispute at Tirumayyam. The assembly of Mahéévaras 
atTirukkadaiytr* threatened the members of their 
sabha, who mixed freely with Vaisnavas, with forfeiture 
of their property. These instances are typical of the 
poison that had begun to vitiate the religious 
atmosphere of South India at that time. Barring the 
instances of a Cédla monarch, who according to 
tradition persecuted Sri RamAnuja, and the attempt to 
remove the image of Gévindardja from the Chidam- 
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baram temple, there was practically no other instance 
of royal persecution of any kind either by the Cdlas 
or the Pandyas or the Hoysalas. It has been said with 
a certain amount of pardonable pride that Ballalja LI 
and his generals were the supporters of the four 
creeds—Mahé$vara, Bauddha, Vaisnava and Arhat. 
Candramauli, a famous Hindu minister, who made 
liberal grants to the Visnu temple at Kafchi, had 
a Jaina wife, Accdmbike, who, for her part, endowed 
Jaina bastis. Devoted Vaisnava rulers built new 
temples to Siva and endowed many old ones. 


Vaignavaism. It may be said that the Hoysalas. 
more than any other ruling house, made a distinct 
contribution to the spread of the Vaisnava move- 
ment in South India. The first great service of the 
Hoysalas was to give a safe asylum in their dominion 
to Sri Ramanuja, who lived there for about twelve 
years, converted Bittiga into Vaisnavism and helped 
in the establishment of a number of temples, feeding 
houses, and other charitable works of public utility. 
Mention may be made of the astagrdma or the eight 
Visnu shrines on both banks of the Kavéri, including 
the temple at Seringapatam, the Sampatkumara 
temple at Mélkéte and the Vijayanadradyana temple 
at Bélir. The great tank, Tirwmalasagara, at 
Tonnur still stands as a monument to Sri Ramanuja’s 
ministration to the people of the Hoysala country. 
Families of eminent Tamil scholars settled in the 
Hoysala country to spread the tenets of the 
Vaisnava cult and to supervise the monasteries and 
other religious institutions Among them were the 
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Bhattars, the Hebbars, the Nallancakravartis, the 
Tatacaryas, far-famed for their scholarship, and the 
Kadambiyans, in which family was later born Sri 
Adi Vangatagdpa Jiyar, the founder of the Ahdbila 
Matham. 


In the pontifical line of the Bhdsya or the 
Samskrit or the northern school of Vaisnavas, later 
known popularly as the Vadakalats, Kurukeéga of the 
Tatacarya family and Visnucitta lived in Srirangam, 
but Varadacaérya or Nadddur Amma! made 
Kajici the centre of this school of Vaisnavas. His 
presence at Kdiici was responsible for Hoysala 
kings and their officers making endowments to Sri 
Varadaraja Perumal. Appillar, was the next acarya, 
and his famous successor was Venkatanatha, better 
known as Vedanta Desika, who even during his life 
time won the well-merited birudas—kavitarkika simha 
or ‘lion among poets and dialecticians’ and Sarva- 
tantrasvatantra or ‘the master of all knowledge’. It 
was during the term of Védanta Desika’s office that 
Ballala III camped at K@jiici, and honoured great 
scholars. 


The early acaryas of the Prabandha or the 
southern school were later called the Jenkalais- 
Embar, a cousin of Sri Ramanuja, and Mudaliyandan, 
one of his nephews, and Kidambi Accén supervised 
the construction of temples in the Hoysala country, 
and conferred certain privileges on the Vaisnavas of 
the village of Saligrama. The Hoysala country gave 
to Srirangam, the then spiritual capital of the 
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Vaisnava world, the scholar Madhava Suri or 
Ranganatha Muni, popularly called Nafijiyar,' whose 
work the Nine thousand, embodying the esoteric 
doctrines of the Prabandha school, formed the basis 
.for the later redactions, the Z'wenty four thousand of 
Periya Accan Pillai, and the Thirty siz thousand or the 
Idu of his successor Krgnapada. Pillailékacarya, who 
bravely perished in his attempt to remove the image of 
Alagiya Manavala of Srirafigam to a place of safety 
during the Mussalman raid of 1327 A. D., lived in 
Srirangam when the town was under Hoyaala rule. 
During this raid Vedanta Deégika escaped with the 
rare manuscript of Srutaprakasika, a commentary on 
Sri Ramanuja’s Gri Bhdsya, which was one of the 
most authoritative scriptures of this sect, and took 
shelter at Satyamangalam, which was then under 
Hoysala rule. 


Hoysala endowments to the great Vaisnava 
temples of the South deserve some attention. When 
Narasimha II camped near Srirangam, Sri Rama 
Bhatta, son of a great Vaisnava teacher of Kuruha- 
pura, proficienti n mantric lore, and priest in charge of 
the Tirukkulalidina pillai or Vénugépala temple at 
Halébid consecrated by the Hoysala queen Umadévi, 
visited Srirahgam,’ and endowed lands to the temple, 


1. A. Srinivasa Raghavan has conclusively established the 
identity of Ranganatha Muni with Madhava Siri, 
who after his conversion to the Vaisnava faith, came 
to be known as Nafijiyar. (Preface to his edition of 
Sri Sakta with Najijiyar’s commentary.) 
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and, it is believed, was also instrumental in 
consecrating a shrine to Vénugdpala in the Srirangam 
temple. The image of Sri Vénugdpala in the fifth 
prakdra of the temple with the surrounding sculptures 
and figurines, is unmistakably a product of Hoysala 
art... High up on the gopuram in the middle of the 
East Cittirai street, formerly called the Kaliyugaraéman 
tiruvidt is engraved the gandabhérunda, a Hoysala 
emblem. The latticed window of the gépuram and 
some other features are typical of Hoysala archi- 


tecture. This gépuram was begun in the time 


of Narasimha, and was completed by Jata- 
varman Vira Pandya during his occupation of 
Srirangam. Vira Pandya’s surname Kaliyugaraman 
is also engraved on the gépuram.® The Kovilolugu 
ascribes to Vira Narasimha the erection of the 
platform and mantapam in front of the shrine to god 
Narasimha. During the reign of Sdméévara, his 
queen Dévala Devi*® made a gift for a sands in her 
name, and his aunt Sdmala Devi‘ a gift of 1,00,000 
ka&u for the maintenance of flower gardens. Kamala 
Dévi*® queen of Vira Ramanatha, her sister Cikka 
Sémala and her daughters, and Ponnambala Dévi, ° 
sister of Vira Ramanatha, figure among the donors in 
the next reign. Ramanatha’s pradhant, Mandalika 
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Yamarajan Kampaya Dandanayaka, lavished gifts on 
this temple ; the shrines to Paravasudéva in Alinadan 
west prakara, Sudar$ana and Laksmi Narayana, 
a number of mantapams and _ porches are 
attributed to him. His name is inscribed on the 
pillars of the western porch of the thousand pillared 
mantapam.- His elder brother Kariyamanikka Danda- 
nayaka! also made his contribution to the pious 
endowments of Kampaya. An endowment” of 
outstanding importance was the establishment of a 
hospital within the temple by Mahapradhani Singana 
Dandanayaka. The physician in charge was Garuda- 
vahana Pandita, the minister’s private physician, and 
the village of Mummudicdlamangalam near Lalgudi 
was granted for the maintenance of this charity. 
Lhis arogyasalai was damaged during the Muslim 
raid, and the grandson ot Garudavahana Pandita 
repaired it in 1493 A.D.,? and installed an image of 
Danvantari which is worshipped even to-day. 


‘Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, who captured 
Srirangam, covered part of the temple vimdnams 
with gold, and otherwise enriched the temple 
coffers. ‘Lhe pious stream of Hoysala gifts grew 
m volume with the contributions of others who 
came to Srirangam either as conquerors as 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya did, or as_ pilgrims 
or merchants. We have already referred to gifts by 


1. Kovilolugu pp. 16-17; and 114 of 38. 
2. 80 of 37. 
3. 81 of 37. 
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merchants, and shall mention one interesting gift 
before we take leave of this holy shrine. A certain 
Sokka Villi Bhatta, who bore the proud title of 
Sakala vidya cakravarti, and was the recipient of a 
head-gear inlaid with rubies and a pair of chowris 
with golden handles from Vira Pandya, visited 
Srirangam in the L5th year of Vira Ramandtha, and 
offered all these precious gifts at the feet of God 
Ranganatha.' 


Next to Srirangam, comes Tirupati in the pious 
estimation of the Vaisnavas. Sri Ramdnuja paid 
frequent visits to Tirupati, built a temple in the town 
at the foot of the hills, and thoroughly reorganised the 
conduct of worship and festivals in all the temples. 
He gave to Tirupati its present Vaisnava chracter ; 
and in this great work, if tradition may be relied, he 
had the help of the Hoysala Visnuvardhana and his 
successor Ballala II. We have authenticated records 
of the connection of the Hoysalas with Tirupati 
during the rule of Ballala III. Balldla’s famous 
minister, Mahapradhéni Singaya Dandanayaka, 
instituted a festival in the month of Adi, and food 
offerings at a sandi called Sitagaragundan' after one of 
his surnames, and established a matham called the 
Sitagaragandan matha for the daily feeding of thirty- 
two Vaisnavas together with a water-shed and flower 
gardens on the hill. ‘he village of Pongalir which 
was renamed Singananallir was given as a sarva- 
manyam. It was stipulated that any. money that 
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was left after meeting the expenses of these charities 
should be devoted to other charitable purposes as the 
stanattar of Tirumalai might decide... Perhaps the 
greatest of Balldla’s services to the Tirupati temple 
was the immunity that he succeeded in giving it from 
the depradations of the Muslims in the first half of 
the 14th century. 


We then come to Kajici. Numerous records * 

between 1217 and 1240 A. D. relate to gifts of villages, 

cattle and gold, flower gardens and lamps made to 

_ Aruldla or Varadardja Peruma] by Hoysala danda- 

nayakas including such eminent officers as Dandina 

Godpa Gopaya, Késava, Mallaya, Polalvi Madaya and 
Vallaya. 


During one of his visits to K4jiici, Ballala IIT 
presented to the god a throne called Vira Vallalan 
under a canopy called Ariyanaivallan placed in the 
abhisékamantapam. The king was seated with 
his consorts, and in the presence of the processional 
image of Sri Varadaraja, conferred gifts on deserving 
scholars and temple servants. Among the recipients 
of honours was Kadambi Cettu Narasifiga Bhattar, 
who received certain special privileges and a house. 
An investiture of some importance® to the Vaishnava 
community was the conferment of the title of 
Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar (or ‘the saint who 
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was proficient in Védantic lore’) on Vaisnavadasa. 
The king directed that a matha should be established 
for him with lands for its maintenance; and ordered 
that for his propagaticn of Raémdadnujadargana or the 
teachings of Ramanuja, this Jiyar and his disciples 
must be held in honour by Vaisnava devotees of all 
communities. Brahmatantra svatantra, a worthy 
comtemporary of Védanta Désika, was one of his 
successors, but he lived mostly in Tirupati. 


Alagarkévil in the south is another shrine of 
established sanctity ; and reference has already been 
made to SdmeSvara’s gift of the village of Tirukkétti- 
yur for the conduct of worship in this temple. 
Two dandandyakas of Narasimha II—Gdpaya and 
Appana, made endowments to the shrine at Tiruvéndi- 
puram! which to the Vadakalai sect has the 
additional sanctity of its association with Vedanta 
Dééika- Hoysala charities to smaller Visnu temples 
included the renovation of the Varadaraja temple 
at Alambakkam®* and gifts to the temples at Mélur ° 
(Trichinopoly district) and Madhavacaturvédi- 
mangalam now called Tiruppattur (North Arcot 
district.) 


Saivism. Three streams of Saiva philosophy and 
rituals flowed into the Tamil country before the 10th 
century ; one was the school of pure devotion and 
self surrender to the Lord’s grace of the Nayanmar ; 


1 #.J. VII, p. 161. 3, 407 of 24, 
2. 713 of 09. 
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the second was the dgama school largely infiuenced 
by the Prutyabhijvia school of Kashmir, and the third 
that of the followers of the Lakuligfa Samaya—the 
P&supatas and Kalamukhas who rose to prominence at 
Tiruvorriyur even during the Pallava period, and at 
Alambakkam, Kodumbdalur and other places in the 
south. The Pasupata sects established mathames all 
over the land from Cedi and Malwa in the north to the 
Tamil country in the south. The mystic Meykandar 
wrote his treatise Siva Nanabodam on the philosophy 
of Saivisrh, which was based to some extent on the 
Pratyabhijna system.He was followed by Arunandi, 
who wrote the Siva-fidnaSsittiyar. These two 
form the chief scriptares of Saivite metaphysics. 
Nambi Andar Nambi,a contemporary of Raja Raja I 
and Rajendra I arranged the Saiva canon. All these 
together formed the Tirujidnam comprising the 
hymns sung in temples, and the theological canons 
expounded by Saiva teachers. 


Every temple had a = matham_ where 
these scriptures were taught. The monks of 
these mathams were often associated with the 
trustees in the management of temples, and were 
collectively known as mdahéévaras. Hoysala records 
mention some of these temple mathams,—the Sangama 
dévar matham * attached to the Sangaméévara temple 
near Tiruvanaikkévil, the Kakkunadyakan matham ® at 
Tirupparaitturai, one at Virasémisvara Caturvédi 


1. 6 of 38, 2. 682 of 08. 
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mangalam ' in Murappunadu (Tinnevelly district) and 
the Elunirruvantirumatham* of Sivapadasékharam 
or Sivayam. 


Side by side with these temple mathams 
flourished also ths Kalamukha mathams, which had 
such a large circle of disciples from all over the 
country as to merit the designation Laksddydéyi 
applied to them. One of these LaksadyAdyi mathams 
was the Gélaki matham founded by Sadbhava Sambu 
in the Dahala country. A great dcdrya in this 
santhanam or lineage was ViSvéSvara Sivacdrya, the 
spiritual preceptor of the Kakatiya ruler Ganapati. 
He gave to this order an elaborate but wonderfully 
efficient organisation, and its branches sprang up all 
over the Tamil country. Tiruvanaikkévil, was one 
of its important centres in the south. A record from 
the Pudukkdttai State refers to the sojourn of 
Visvésvaracarya at Tiruvanaikévil, and the grant 
of the village of Kumaramangalam in the State to 
the Laksddhyédyi Gdlaki Bhiksi matham at 
Tiruvanaikkévil. This inscription (dated 1240 A.D.)® 
though not dated in the regnal years of either 
SémeSvara or Vira Ramaniatha, is a record of this 
period ; and Kumaramangalam was for many years 
included in the Hoysala territory during the reigns of 
these two sovereigns. Tatpurusa Sivacarya—a 


1. 4365 of 06. 3. P.S. I. 196. 
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disciple of Swami Dévar,' who bore the surname 
Saiva: Siddhanta. Vyakyata or ‘exponent of the Saiva 
canons’ got a matham built at ‘Tiruvanaikkévil by 
Vira R&amanadtha in 1258-9, to which the king 
attached tax-free lands. Gautama Ravalar,? a 
disciple’s disciple of Svami Dévar, bought from the 
temple authorities house-sites for building this 
matham. 


The respect and consideration for Kalamukha 
mathams was traditional with the Hoysalas. Bali- 
gimi in their home province was a great Kalamukha 
centre. Under Hoysala and Calukya patronage the 
Kalamukhas had spread all over Karnataka and 
established a matham at Halebid presided over by 
a line: of great scholars including Igina Sambhu, 
Dévéndra Pandita and Kalyana Sakti Pandita. 


- Among the Saiva temples in the South associated 
with the Hoysalas preference obviously goes to the 
Poysaléévaram at Kannanir which Sdmeégvara built 
to secure merit for his mother, queen Kalala Dévi.? 
Naturally royal endowments poured in to, enrich this 
temple, and the royal donors included Sémé§vara, 
Ramanatha, SOm4ala Devi and even Rajéndra Cola ILI 
and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. 


The Jambunatha-AkhilandéSvari temple at 
Tiruvanaikkovil received extensive and valuable 


1. 21 of 91. The term Svaémi Dévar was not the name 
of a person but oniy a designation, rather a form of 
address expressive of veneration. 
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endowments from the Hoysalas. Soméévara built 
four shrines to the north of the temple, wherein he 
consecrated the lingams' Ballaligvara, Padmdtisvara, 
Narasimhésvara, and Somdlisvara, respectively named 
after his grandfather, grandmother, father and aunt 
(Sémala Dévi), and the danattér of Kannanur, Tiru- 
vanaikk6évil and Trichinopoly temples were entrusted 
with the management of these shrines and the endow- 
ments that they enjoyed. Sdmésvara completed a 
massive gépuram with seven storeys, which is now the 
eastern most one of this temple. It was probably begun 
by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1216), but 
towards its construction, SOmésvara made a liberal 
grant; and his record calls the gopuram, Virasémésvaran 
tirunilaiyélugopuram.* It is a magnificient structure 
in the Pandya style with sculptures of gods and 
goddesses that are among the finest specimens of 
Tamil art. It is a pity that this monument has not 
received at the hands of students of Indian art the 
attention that it deserves. The example of the two 
royal builders was emulated by officers, citizens 
and merchants. A certain Kalavakkir Tydga 
Perumal built and endowed a shrine named Tydga- 
vinodigvaram ;* Nadnasambandar of Karuppur 
built a shrine for Nataraja‘ (Eduttaruliya 
Sripadamudaiydr) and Nilakantha Nayakar of 
Palapalli the shrine of Pasupatisvaram in a gosdla 
18 of 91; also 119 of 37. 
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now enclosed by the tzrumadil of RajardjéSvaram. The 
lingam in the PaSsupatigsvaram' is a mukha- 
lingam with four faces sculptured on it, representing 
four aspects of Siva, Tatpurusa in the east, Aghora 
in the south, Vdadmadéva in the west, and Sadydjata 
in the north, while [§ana, the fifth aspect, which is 
formless, is to be conceived on the top. 


The shrine of  Visvésvaradéva,* probably 
named after Viévésvara Sivacarya, was an addition 
to the SangamésSvara temple in  Viranarasimha- 
caturvédimangalam. The temple to the west of the 
Ramatirtham tank is referred to in the inscriptions as 
Prasannigvaram*® or Rajakkalnayandr (the latter 
name is believed tc be a surname of Ramanatha). 
At Porasaikkudi, not far from Tiruvanaikk6évil, was 
built a tomb with a shrine (Pallippadai) for Sémala 
Devi.‘ Royal gifts® to the shrines at Tiruvanaikk6évil 
were chiefly to secure merit for the queens, Kalala 
Dévi, Sdmala Dévi, and Kamala Dévi. SdméSvara 
ordered the celebration of a festival® in his name 
in masi, while Sdmala Dévi" gave a large sum of 
gold for the purchase of ornaments and eure for 
the gods and goddesses. 
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Other Hoysala endowments relate to the Muktis- 
varam at Kannanir, and the Siva temples at Peru 
Marudur, three miles to the east of Kannanur, 
Tirumalavadi, Mannargudi, Tirugdkarnam, Sembattir 
and Tirumananjeri. Tirumalavadi' has _ been 
considered holy on account of the northward deflec- 
tion of the course of the Kavéri river near the 
temple (punalvdyil $Srikovil). Hoysala kings. and 
their dandanayakas liberally provided for the daily 
bath of the /imgam with water carried from the holy 
stream, for flower gardens and daily worship, while 
Vallaya Dandanayaka added a small shrine to the 
temple. In the Jayankondar temple at Mannar- 
gudi,* Vira Raman&tha instituted a sandi in his 
name. Mahdpradhani Singana set up an image of 
the goddess at Sembattar,? and Sokkanatha Danda- 
nayaka at Tirumanafijeri‘ (Pudukkédttai State). 
Sdémala Dévi made a gift to the Tirugdkarnam 
temple® at Pudukkéttai. One of the gopurams at 
Tiruvannamalai goes by the name of Vallala gépuram; 
and that it isa Hoysala monument is confirmed by 
a record of the 5th year of Rajéndra IIT stating 
that the tirumadil was erected by Singana Danda- 
nayaka.® 
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The Paramigvaram Udaiydr temple at Adham- 
kéttai (Mahéndramangalam) was built by an officer 
of Mahapradhani Paramavisvasi Madhava Danda- 
nayaka in the reign of Narasimha 11. We have 
finally to record three gifts made by the family of 
mahapradhanis, who later became the chiefs of 
Dannayakankottai; to the temple at Avanasi' a 
sandi called Immadi Rahuttarayar sandi; to that at 
Aragal* the village of Nattamangalam enjoyed by 
the family as a jivilam from the king; and to that 
at Dannadyakankottai® the proceeds of taxes on 
weavers and ferry boats. 


Temple Architecture: The Hoysalas seem to 
have engaged the services mostly of Tamil architects 
and sculptors in the temples that they built in the 
Tamil country. Their most famous temple is the 
Poysaligvaram at Kannanur. The garbhagrham, 
ardhamantapam and mahamantapam of this temple 
stand on a plinth five feet above the ground level. 
The plinth rests on a lotus base and is adorned with 
a vyala frieze and kandam. Above it is the lotus base 
of the structure proper The kumudam or the deep 
convex string-course all round is fluted on the sides 
of the niches but not on the corners. The pilaster, 
which stands on a cubical base with ndgapadams on the 
top corners, is octagonal and supports an octagonal 
palagait or abacus, above which is the idal with 
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puspabodikais terminating in buds. The kadu is 
circular: and above it is a frieze of vydlas with 
projecting makhara heads at the corners. The brick 
vumanam has three square tiers with pavcarams or 
miniature shrines surmounted by a circular §:kharam 
or dome resting on a grivam or drum, also circular, 
and crowned with a st#pi or finial. Between the 
ardhamantapam and the garbhagrham are kumbha- 
pancarams, broad flat pilasters, rising from vase- 
shaped bases and terminating in complicated 
ornamental designs. ‘These adorn the recesses between 
the projection on the walls into which the niches are 
cut. The mahdmaniapam has four central pillars 
supporting a sort of domed ceiling; the pillars are 
complicated structures called aniyotttkkal, massive 
monolithic pillars with decorated bases and highly 
ornamented tops shaped as lions, makharas, or shaft- 
like projections. The porch of the mahamantapam 
is approached by a flight of steps on the north and 
south, and its pillars are also aniyottikkals. In front 
is a small pillared porch for the nandz. The doorway 
of the mahamantapam is massive but delicately 
ornamented. ‘lo the north of the mahamaniapam is 
another small ardhamantapam leading to the sanctum 
of the Amman or Dévi. The dvarapalakas are huge 
figures and are two-armed. The livigam in the 
sanctum, which is a fine specimen delicately chiselled, 
is a Dhara litgam, and exhibits sixteen facets. 
There was a cloister all round the prakaram, but 
it is now completely in ruins. A record of §. 1294 
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(1372-3 A. D.)' and the Koévilolugu® tell us that the 
sculptures were demolished by the Muslims, who 
used the stones in the prakaram to put up fortifica- 
tions for their garrisons and to build a mosque, 
and that Kampana restored worship in the temple. 


This temple is of considerable interest to 
students of South Indian temple architecture, 
though it has not attracted the attention 
that it deserves. The temple has more of the 
features of the contemporary ‘late Céla’ or ‘ Pandya 
style.’ than of the ‘ Hoysala style’. The garbhagrham 
of a Hoysala shrine is generally star-shaped, but 
here it is roughly a square. In the place of the 
sukhanasi, we have here the narrow ardhamantapam, 
and in the place of the navaranga, the maha- 
mantapam of the Dravida order. Similarly the very 
narrow ardhamantapam of the Amman temple may 
be said to correspond to the sukhanasi; and as is 
common in Hoysala structure, the mahamantapam, 
which stands for the navaranga, is common to both 
the shrines. The mahamaniapam here is rather 
highly ornamented unlike in Cdla and Pandya 
contemporary structures, where they are plain. 
The pillars are highly decorated, and, as in the 
important Hoysala structures in Mysore, not two 
pillars of this hall are alike. The latticed windows 
on the walls remind one of similar Hoysala decora- 
tion. ‘he two armed dvarapalakas have not the 
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simplicity and naturalness of Cdla specimens, nor 
do they exhibit the exuberance of ornamentation 
usual in Hoysala sculptures. They are but indifferent 
though massive-looking specimens. The outer walls, 
which in Hoysala structures are filled with panels 
of delicate carving, are here quite plain except for 
such conventional carvings as beads so common in 
Cdla and Pandya structures. A striking feature 
of this temple is the prominence of the vimanam 
which is a marked feature of some famous late 
Cola temples, such as the Airdvatésvaram at Dara- 
suram or the Kampaharésvaram at Tribhuvanam. 
A vimanam of a respectable height with super- 
structure arranged in tiers is also a Hoysala feature. 
The porch in front of the navaranga is the Hoysala 
archetype of the Vijayanagar mukhamantapam. The 
monument on the whole combines all the character- 
istic features of the contemporary early ‘ Pandya’ or 
‘late Céla’ style with some casual features of the 
Hoysala style’. It lacks alike the purity of 
conception, simplicity of execution, and directness 
of appeal that have made Pallava and early Céla 
art the wonder of discerning art connoisseurs, and 
the exuberance, one would almost say exaggeration 
of details, the profuse ornamentation and _ the 
delicacy of craftsmanship of Hoysala art; but 
nevertheless as a stage marking the development 
of the Dravida vimadnam it has its own appeal, and 
does not fail to impress one with its elegance of - 
finish ; not one feature of its plan and ornamenta- 
tion offends against good taste. 
il 
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The Prasanni§varam, now called the Kariya- 
maligvaram, at Tiruvanaikkévil reproduces some of 
the features of the Poysali§varam; the sanctum of 
the vimanam rests on a high plinth, and is crowned 
by a lofty superstructure. The dvarapalakas are 
tall two-armed figures. In plan also it resembles the 
Poyéaligvaram, but in its general appeal it is far 
less striking. 


A study of the architectural features of the 
Poysalisvaram raises a few interesting problems. 
There are at least three temples in the Pudukkottai 
State, which have the main features of the 
Péysaligsvaram. The vimanam of the Siva temple at 
Perumanadu, about five miles to the west of 
Pudukk6ttai, stands ona raised plinth and has a 
lofty spire with pavcarams. The ruined temple at 
Madattukkévil near Virdlimalai has the same 
characteristics, but the spire has now fallen down, 
and on its walls are panels carved with lines in all 
possible forms of convolution, very pleasing in their 
effect, and miniature sculptures charmingly executed. 
The central shrine of the famous Kudumiydmalai 
temple was renewed about this period by the officers 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, who altered the 
plan of the older shrine and rebuilt it on a high 
plinth. In all these shrines as in the Poysaliévaram, 
the kumbhapancaram occurs. According to Prof. 
Dubreuil the occurrence of this motif is an indica- 
. tion that the monument is of the 14th century or 
later. Here we have the PoySalisvaram, the Prasan- 
nigvaram and the other temples in the Pudukkottai 
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State; all belonging to the first half of the 13th 
century but yet displaying the kumbapancaram 
motif. 


The massive complicated pillars, which in Tamil 
architecture we call the unyottikkal, were believed 
by Prof. Dubreuil to have been introduced into 
Tamil architecture by the Vijayanagar emperors. 
Here at Kannanir they occur in a 13th century 
Hoysala temple. They occur also in a few late 
Cola temples such as the KampahareSvaram. 
From all these considerations we may safely conclude 
that the kumbhaparcaram motif and the antyottikkal 
in its multiple manipulation of shape and variety of 
decoration came into vogue in the Tamil country 
about the time the later Cdlas (from Kul6éttunga ITI), 
the Hoysalas at Kannanir and the early Rulers of 
the Second Pandyan empire dominated the culture 
and politics of the land. 


Envoi:; The Hoysalas, originally dependents of 
the Imperial CAalukyas, burst open their narrow 
shell of vassalage, and together with the Seunas, 
their brother Yadavds of Dévagiri, brought about 
the dissolution of the Calukya empire. This raised 
for them the problem ‘of acquiring and keeping a 
strong frontier in the north, to secure which they 
were frequently at war with the Seunas and Kakatiyas, 
who like them had newly risen to power. In the 
south under pretext of keeping the balance of power 
between the Cdla empire, already in the last stages of 
disruption, and the Pandyan kingdom, which in its 
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new-found strength was aspiring for imperial grandeur, 
the Hoysalas entered into South Indian politics, and 
succeeded in converting what remained of the Cdla 
State, into a protectorate, and imposed their authority 
on the Pandya State also whenever it had the misfor- 
tune to be ruled by a weak iuler. In Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya and Maravarman Kulagékhara, two 
out standing heroes of this age, the Hoysalas found 
their match, and these two Pandya conquerors rolled 
back the tide of Hoysala advance, and pushed it far 
beyond the K4averi valley into the highlands to the 
north. The Hoysala-Pandya struggle would have 
continued, but a new and unexpected factor inter- 
vened ; —the Muslims broke up the Deccan States, 
established themselves at Devagiri and Warangal and 
dealt a staggering blow at the Hoysala state. The 
Hoysalas bowed before the onslaught, while the tall 
Pandya State was uprooted. Once the danger of 
direct intervention and attacks from Delhi was over, 
the Hoysalas raised up their head and placing them- 
selves at the head of the smaller disaffected Hindu 
States, set forth to reconquer the South from the 
Mussalmans, Balldla III hit the Madura Sultanate 
hard, and very nearly succeeded in demolishing it. 
The political combination of States necessary for 
restoring Hindu rule in the South had been brought 
into existence, and Vijayanagar stepped into the 
place of the Hoysala, and accomplished what the 
latter had begun but failed to accomplish. 


The Hoysala penetration into the South had one 
far-reaching result. It put an end to Tamil isolation. 
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Kannadiyar of-all castes settled in the Tamil districts, 
and Kannadiya commanders, who were in charge of 
garrisons or administered districts, established 
themselves as lords of small nddus guiding the 
local assemblies. They had entered into the very 
life of the Tamil people. Sri Ramanuja’s religious 
system became the common heritage of the 
Tamils and the Kannadigas and spread forth north ; 
in fact through Raémananda his message spread 
north and leavened the Bhakti movement all over 
North India. Saiva mathams in the Tamil country 
were presided over by dcdryas from Kannada DéSa 
and Telingana and even from countries farther 
north. The Aimniurruvar and their subordinate 
trading corporations were responsible for the spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, which was shared in common 
by all classes of people in the Deccan and the south. 
As never before in the history of the south, Kannada 
Désa, Tamil Nadu and Telingana were united by 
social, commercial and religious ties. In the field of 
art there was an interchange and fusion of motifs and 
ideals. During this period Sarangadhara, who flour- 
ished in the Yadava Court of Dévagiri, wrote his 
Sangttaratnakara, which marks the beginning of the 
Karnataka system of music, which later influenced 
the whole of South India. ‘he hymns of the Tamil 
Saints, which the Vaisnavite dcdryas made part of 
their scripture, came to be studied in the Kannada 
and Telingana countries as well, where Tamil colonists 
settled to propagate the teachings of the Alvars, 
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A grant from T. Narsipur' dated 1290 4.p. recording 
that Perumdla Nayaka endowed a College in the 
Kannada country, where in addition to the Védas, 
Kannada, Tamil and Marathi were taught, is an 
indication of this new spirit. This spirit of South 
Indian unity under the impulse of a common religion 
and culture owes much to Hoysala imperialism. The 
study of Hoysala expansion affords us, if one may 
use a term which has almost become a cliche, a blue 
print of what South India was to become in the 
succeeding generations under the Vijayanagar 
Empire, one of the grandest Pan-Hindu empires 
known to history. 


1, E.C IIf. T. Narsipur. 27, 


APPENDIX 

Siruttondan (Page 50). When the manuscript of 
these lectures was prépared, it was believed that 
Siruttondan was a commander of the Pallava army 
under Narasimhavarman II, but it is now known that 
he led the Pallava army into the heart of the Caluk- 
yan Kingdom during the reign of Paramésvara- 
varman I. 


(See Sastri: The Tamil Kingdoms of Southern 
India (1948) p. 17, and his forthcoming publications— 
History of India, Vol. I and History of South India.) 
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EHleemosynary Tenures etc. (Pages 41, 52 and 56). 
Dévadanam is a gift of land to the temple by the king 
or local assembly, or by rich men. A temple might 
however own lands in absolute ownership like any 
other land owner. Such lands, which are known as 
tirundmattukkaim, might have been purchased from 
previous owners or be village common lands set apart 
for the temple by the assembly. Dévaddnam lands 
held by Visnu temples are described by the special 
term tiruviduryatiam. 

Brahmadéyam is a gift to Brahmins, and madap- 
puram to monasteries. 


Kardnmai and Miydtci are tenancy and free-hold 
rights. 


*. @ 

Manigramam (Page 59) is a corporation of 
merchants of different castes. (Cf. Sreni). The old 
form of the word is Vantkagrdmum or a grama (guild) 
of merchants. 

Citraméli is a corporation of Vellala nattar and 
others engaged in tillage. Méli in Tamil means 
‘ ploughshare ’. 
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Abu Zaid 62 

Accambiké 64 

Adhamkattai 15, 46, 60— 
Paramisvaram Udatyar 

_ temple 78 

. Adigaiman (Chief of Tagadur 
and Céla viceroy) 2, 6, 9, 15 

Adiraippattam 56 

Adi Vansatagopa Jiyar 65 

Aduturai 3, 4 

Agama School 72 

Agapparivaram 45 

Agaram 54,55 

Aihole (Ayyaval]e) 58, 59 

Akkir 16 — Raja Raja Vin- 
nagaram temple 63 

Alagar Kovil 19, 41— 
Kallatagar temple 41, 71 

Alambakkam 67, 72—temple 71 

Ala-ud-Din 31, 33, 34, 35 

Ala-ud-Din Udaiji 37 

Alattir 21 

Aliya SOmaya 44 

Alumbil 45 

A lvars 85 

Amatya 43 

Anamalai 2. 

Aniya Gaddaya 44 

' Appana Dandaniayaka 50, 71 

Appillar 65 

Aragal 78 

Arantangi 18, 47 

Ariya Pillai 44 

Arsikere 59 

Astagrama 64 

Attir 19 - 

Avanasi 55, 78 
vani 6, 8 

Ayyangar §. K, 39 

Ayyavale—See Aihole 


Baha-ud-din Garshap 33 

Baligami 74 

Ballala I 1 

Ballaja II 6—9, 26, 64, 69 

Ballala III 29—40, 43, 57,.65, 
69, 70, 84 

Ballala [IV (See Virupaksa 
Ballala IV) 

Bélir 1, 2, 4, 59— 

Vijayanardyana temple 64 

Bhasya School of Vaisnavas 65 

Bhattar 65 

Bherundas 13, 46 

Bhimana 44 

‘Bhujabala KéSava 44 

Bhujabala Madai 62 

Bhigaya Dandanayaka 13 

Bijjala 6 , 

Bittiga Vispuvardhana 1—5, 
26, 43, 64, 69 

Brahmadéyam 56, 57, 87 

Brahmdadiraya 62 

Brahmatantra Svatanira Jiyar 
(title of Vaisnavadasa) 70 


C : 


Candavve 61 

Candramauli 64 

Caturvédimargalam 55 

Cedirdyas 27 

Channagiri 12 

Chidambaram 11, 31— 
Govindardaja image 63 

Cikka S6mala 67 : 

Citramé|i 59, 87 

Cokkimaya 6 


Célakulaikaraksa (title of 
Narasimha IT) 8 

Célamahadévi, queen of 
Ballala II 9 

C5larajya prattsthacarya 
(title of Ballala II) 8 

Coimbatore 29 


D 


- Damalcberuvu 15 

Dandanayakankdttai 
(Dannayakankottai) 29, 44, 
55, 58, 62n, 78 

Dandina Gopa G6paya 70 

Dandinagopa Jagadobhaganda 
Appana Dandanayaka 11 

Dannayakankéttai (See 
Dandanayakankdttai) 

Darasuram—Aravatésvaram 81 

Dati Ballappa Dandanayaka 37 

Dati Singaya 44 

Davengere 10 

Delhi 31, 32, 34, 84 

Delhi Sultanate 30 

Deogiri (Daulatabad) 58, 84, 85 

Désaya Nayaka 46 

Devadanairatyils 40 

Dévadanam 52, 56, 57, 87 

Dévagiri—See Deogiri 

Dévala Dévi 67 

Dévéndra Pandita 74 

Dubreuil-Prof 82, 83 

Dvarasamudra (Halébid) 
1, 11, 21, 33, 34, 50, 59, 61, 74 

Dvaravatipuravaradigvara 
(appellation of the Hoysalas) 1 


E 


Ekamranatha 37 

Elléri 11 

Embar 65 

Ereyanga | 

Eriviras 59 

Erode 55 

Kitukudt aratyar 45 
12 
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F 
Fa-Hien 58 
Ferishta 35 
Fleet—(quoted) 4 

G 


Gadyakarnamrta 11 

Ganapati (Kakatiya king) 16, 73 
Gandagopala (Telugu Coda 

chief) 14, 16 

Gangadvaraiyar 45 

Gangaraja 2, 5 

Garudas 46 

Garudavahana Pandita 68 
Gautama Dévar 74 

| Ghaiyas-ud-Din 36, 38 

Gingee 4 | 
Giridurgamalla (title of 

| Vira SO6méSvara) 21 

Golakt matham 73 

G6paya Dengantyeks 44, 50, 71 


H 


| 
| Halagere 21n_ - 

Halébid (see Dvarasamudra) 
 Halebid—V enugdpala temple 66 

Harihara I 40 

Harihara Dandanayaka 15 
: Hayavadana Rao (quoted) 23n 

| Hebbar 65 

Hémavati 6 

Hosiir 5, 46 

Hottiir 50 

Hultzch—(quoted) 11 


I 


Ibn-Battuta 36, 38, 58 

Ibn-e-Rusta 61 

Immadi Rahuttardya (surname 
of the Dannayank6ttai 
Dandanayakas) 43 

Irukkuvél rulers 47 


Iruvar Pandyer mudittalat 
kondarulsna (title of Mara- 


varman Sundara Pandya Il) 19 


Isamy 34 
Tsana Sambhu 74 


J 


Jambai 14 
Jalal-ud-Din Ahasan Shah 
(Sayyid Jalal) 32, 33, 34 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya IL 
21—23, 25, 27, 68, 74, 84 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya 
23, 27, 67 
Jivitam 78 


K 


Kadambi Cettu Narasinga 
Bhattar 70 

Kadambiyan 65 

Kaikkdlar 46 

Kalactryas 6 

Kalala Dévi 74, 76 

Kaélamukhas 72, 73, 74 

Kalavakkur Tyaga Perumal 75 

Kaliyugaraman (surname of 
Jat. Vira Pandya) 67 

Kallar 46 

Kaliiyirmulai 11 

Kalyana Sakti Pandit 74 

Kamala Dévi 67 

 Kamandaka 33 

Kamarasavalli 17, 51 

Kambayanallir 45— 
Désinathésvara temple 60 

Kampana Udayar (See also 
Vira Kampana) 48 

Kampaya Dandanayaka 41 

Kampava Dandanayaka 
(Mandalika Yamarajan) 68. 

Kampili 34 

Kananadu (Kanadu) 18, 42 

Kafici 4, 13—14, 16, 29—30, 
46, 62, 65, 70 


| Kanci—Arulala (Varadaraja) 


Perumal temple 62, 64, 66, 
70, 71 
Kancigonda (appellation of 
Visnuvardhana) 3 
Kandaradittam 56 
Kannanir (Vikramapura) 
16, 17, 20, 23, 25, 28, 32, 38, 
40, 45, 47—48, 57,61, 63, 75— 
Muktisvaram 23, 77 
Poysalisvaram 17, 48, 74, 75, 
78—83 
Other temples 48 
Kapaya Nayaka 33 
Karanmas 56, 87 
Kariyamanikka Dandanayaka 68 
Karnataka System of music 85 
Karur 7 
Kautilya 24, 33, 49 
Kavitarkikasimha (biruda of 
Védanta Désikd) 65 
Késava 70 
KéSava Nayakan 6 
Kétaya Dandanadyaka 43 
Kbusrou Khan 32, 34 
Kidambi Accan 65 
Kiélhorn—(guoted) 22n 
Kodumbalir 72 
Kolar 5 
Kollegal 46 
K6-Perufjinga 10, 11, 12—16, 27 
Kottaiyur 18, 46, 51 
Kotiaram 57 
Kovslolugu 80 
Koyattir 5 
Krsnapada 66 | 
Kudumiyamalai— Siva temple 82 — 
Kulasékbara Pandya 7 
Kulottunga Cola I 1, 2, 6, 25 
Kulottunga Cole III 6, 7, 9, 83 
Kulottunga Cola, Konerin- 
maikondan, (Kongu chief) 7 
Kundani (Dévarkundani) 25, 28 
Kuntala 10 
Kumaramangalam 73 
Kurukésa 65 
Kiuttapperumakka] 63 


L 
Laksadydayi mathams 73 
Lalgudi 28 
Lépaka 20 

M 
Mada 62 
Madappa 44 


Madappuram 56, 87 

Madattukkévil—Siva temple 82 

Madhava caturvédimangalam 
(another name for Tirup- 
pattir) 55, 71 

Madhava Dandanayaka— 
(Mahapradhani Parama- 
visvasi) 29, 43, 78 

Madhava Sari (See Najfijiyar) 

Madhurdantakapéréri 57 

Madura 4, 7, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 39 

Magadhai (Magara) 9—11, 
15, 29, 40 

Magadhai Perumal (Bana 
title) 10 

Mahabharata, the 49 

Mahajan 55 

Mahavamsa 7 _ 

Mahéndramangalam (Adham- 
k6ttai) 12, 78 

Mahésvaras 42, 63, 72 

Malamandalam (Malabar) 61 

Malaparolganda (appellation 
of the Hoysalas) ! 

Malikkafur (Malik Na’ib) 
30, 31, 34 

Mallaya Dandanayaka 13, 70 

Mandalikas 44 

Manigramam 59, 87 

Mannachanallir $8 

idannargudi 17, 47-Ssva temple 77 

Manukulamedutta nerimudt 
Sadiyaruliyavan (title of 
Rajéndra IIT) 20 

Manir 29 

Maravar 46 

Maravarman Kulasékhara 
27, 28, 30, 48, 84 
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Maravarman Sundara Pandya I 


8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 50, 75; 82 
Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya II 18, 19, 41, 42 
Maravarman Vikrama 
Pandya 24 
Marco Polo 61 
Mélattanaiyam 17 
Mélkote— Sampatkumara 
temple 64 
Mélir—temple 71 
Meykandar 72 
Miladu 3 
Miydtcr 56, 87 
Mudalis 45 
Mudaliyandan 65 
Mudigondan 5, 8, 10, 15, 46, 49 — 
temples 60 
Muhammad Tughlaq 35 
Muhammad-Sultan 
(Muhammadi Sirattan) 32 
Mummudi Colamarigalam 68 
Mummudidandas 59 
Muna'viras 59 
Murappunadu 73 
Miwvar Irayarkandan 
(Surname of Sankaradéva) 44 


| Mysore 46 


N 


Nadalvar 45 
Nadu (assembly) 26, 54, 55 
Nagaram (assembly) 
54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 61 
Nallancakravarti 65 
Nallir 28 
Nambi Andar Nambi 72 
Nanadesi— tisaidyiratti 
ainnurruvar 68—62, 85 
Nanasambandar of Karuppiir 75 
Nafijiyar (Madhava Siri or 
Ranganatha Siri) 66 
Narasimha I (Pratapa 
Narasimha) 5—6 
Narasimha IT (Vira Narasimha) 
8—15, 43, 50, 66, 67, 71, 78 
Narasimha III 24 


Narasimhavarman (Cola 
fuudatory) 2, 3, 4 


Narasimhavarman(Pallava)50, 87 


Narasinga Déva—identified 
with Narasimhavarman 4 

Narasingamangalam 57 

Nangili 5 

Narsipur-T. 86 

Nasir-ud-Din 38 

Nattamangudi 56, 78 

Nayanmar 3, 50, 71 

Nelvéli 45 

Nertr 7 

Nilakantha Nayakan 75 

Nilappadai 2 

Nilgiris 2, 5, 29 

Nine thousand 66 

Nirambayanathan (surname 
(of Sankaradeva) 44 

Nrpakdma | 

Nulambas 27 


Olat 45 
Ottanir 57 


P 


Pacctr 11, 12 
Padaipparru 18 
Pakkadikkara SOmaya 44 
Pallavaraiyar 45 
Panaiyir 32 
Paticapradhadnar 43 
Pandyagajakésari (title of 
Ballala II 8 
Pandyakulasamraksana 


daksa— daksinabhuja (title of 


Vira SOméSvara) 20 


Paradési Savasi merchants 58 


Parakramabahu 1] 
Parakrama Pandya 3 
Paruttipalli 28— 


temple (Ciramélivinnagaram) 60 


PaSupatas 72 
Péraiyir 17, 46 
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Periya Accan Pillai 66 

Perumala Nayaka 86 

Perumal Dandanayaka 
(Mahapradani) 29, 43, 55 

Perumanadu 18—Siva temple 82 

Peru Marudiir—Siva temple 77 

Peshawar 35 

Pillaildkacarya 66 

Polalvadéva (Mahapradhani) 43 

Pdlalvi Madaya 70 

Pongalir (Singanalliir) 55, 69 

Ponnambala Dévi 67 

Porasgakkudi 76 

Pésala Vira Narasimha 
Caturvédimangalam 55 

Pésala Vira Sdmidévan sandi 41 

Poysala Vira SoméSvara 
Caturvédimangalam 19, 55 

Pradhan 44 

Prabhanda School 
of Vatsnavas 65—66 

Pratyabhijnia School of 
Kashmir 72 

Prolaya Nayaka 33. 36 

Padukkottai 18, 82 

Pugalir 50 

Pungantr 28 

Puramalainadu 60 


R 


Rahuttaradyanalltr 55 

Rajakkalnayan (surname of 
Ramanatha) 24 

Raja Raja Cola I 60, 72 

Raja Raja Cola IIL 9, 10, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 27, 41, 50 

Raja Raja Déva (Adigai- 
man Chief) 9 

Rajasam (ra@yasam) 46 

Rajéndra Cola I 18, 72 

Rajéndra Cola IL 3 

Rajéndra Cola III 19, 20, 23 
25, 27, 40, 42, 74, 77 

Ramananda 85 


Ramanatha 23, 24—28, 42, 45, 
56, 58, 63, 67, 69, 73, 74, 
76, 77 

Ramanuja 63, 64, 65, 69, 86 

Ramdayana-the; 49 - 

RaméSvaram 4, 12, 13, 15, 37 

Ranganatha Siiri (See 
Naidijiyar) 

Rangiyam 32 

Ratnagiri 20 

Ravi Déva Dandanadyaka 
18, 44, 56 

Ravi Varma Kulasékhara 31, 32 


S 


Sabha (assembly) 54 

Sahala Bhatta 58 

Saiva Siddhanta Vyakyata 
(surname of a Svami 
Dévar) 74 

Sakala Vidya Cakravarts 69 

Sala 1 

Salem 6, 29 

Saligrama 65 

Sadmantas 44 

Samayamanirs 52 

Samayapuram (See Kannanir) 

ambuvarayas 27 

Samudra Gopayya Danda- 
nayaka 11 

Sangama dévar matham 72 

Sangituratnakara 85 | 

Sangramanallir 55 

Sankaradéva 44 

Sarangadara 85 

Sarvatantrasvatanira (bir uda 
of Védanta DéSika) 65 

Sagakapura (See Sosavir) 

Sastri-K, A. N. (quoted) 
9, 26n, 36n, 38n, 58n, 87 

Satyamangalam 66 

Sayyid Jalal (See Jalalud-Din 
Ahasan Shah) 

Sembattir 21—Siva temple 77 

Sénabéva 46 
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Séndamangalam 12, 50 
ngavur 57 
Seringapatam temple 64 
Seunas 26, 83 
Sévaya Dandandyaka 42, 44 
Singaya (Singana) Danda- 
nayaka Mahapradhani 
23, 29, 31, 40, 43, 68, 69, 77 


Siruttondan 50, 87 
Sitagara ganda (surname of 
Dannayakank6ttai 
dandanayakas) 43 
Sitagaragandanallir 55 
Sitagaragandan matha 69 
Siva Nana bodam 72 
tva Nanasittiyar 72 
Sivapuri 46 
Sivayam 20, 42, 61— 
Elunirruvantirumatham 73 
Tirumanikkaudatyar temple 42 
Smritis 53 
Sokkanatha Dandandyaka 77 
Sokka villi Bhatta 69 
Solakérala (tittle of 
Kuléttunga III) 7 
Sdlak6n 11 
Sémala Dévi 67, 74, 75, 76, 77 
SoOmanatha Vittaya 42 
Sdmésvara 13, 14, 15—24, 
41, 42, 47. 56, 57, 60, 61, 
67, 71, 73, 74, 75 


Somaya Dandanidyaka 
(Mandalikamurari Aliya) 
20, 31, 42, 60 

Sonddu valangi aruliya 
(title of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I) 8 

So- po 58 

Sosavir (Sasakapura) 1 

Sri Bhasya 66 

Sri Karana 46 

Srinivasa Raghavan A. 
(quoted) 66n 

Sri Rama Bhatta 66 

Srirangam 8, 12, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
31, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69— 
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Ranganatha lemple 12, 47, 58, 
61 63, 67, 68, 69 


Sriranganatha Yadavaraya 29 
rt Vatsnavas 41 

Srutaprakasika 66 

Stanattar 70 

Sthanskas (of tempies) 42 

Sugatir 5 

Sulaiman 61 

Stlamangalam 28, 45 

Sundara Pandya 30,31 

Svami Dévar 74 


T 
Tadavir 6 
Tagadai nadu 60 
Tagadur 6 
Talakad 2, 5 


Talakadugonda (appellation 
of Visnuvardhana) 3 

Talamale passes 2 

Taramangalam 28 

Tatacarya family 65 

Tatpurusa Siva Carya 73 

Telingana 34 

Telingana Nayaks 36 

Tellaru 10 

Telugu Codas 6, 19, 27 

Tennavaraiyar (Tennavada- 
ratyar) 45 

Tenkalais 65 

Tereytr 5 

Tingalir 15 

Tinnevelly 19, 27 

Tiruckchatturai 25, 42 

Tiruccengattangudi 50 

Tirugdkarnam—Siva temple 77 

Ttrujianam 712 

Tirukkadaiyur 63 

Tirukkottiyir 19, 41, 71 

Tiruk6yilir 3 

Tirumalavadi 13, 17, 22, 28— 
Siva temple 77 

Tirumananjéri 21, 28, 45— 
Stva temple 77 

Tiruna@mattukkant 56, 87 
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Tirurnayyam 18, 19, 42, 46, 
52—53. 63 
Tirupparaitturai 72 
Tirupati 29, 69, 70— 
Tirumalai temple 29, 70 
Tirupattiir 18, 28, 47, 51 
Tiruppindurutti 22 
Tiruvadatturai 10, 50 
Tiruvadi 12 
Tiruvanaikkévil 13, 17, 20, 55, 
57, 73-77 
Jambukésvara - Akhilandésvari 
temple 47, 74 
Tyagavinodisvaram 75 
Pasupatigsvaram 75—76 
Prasannisvaram or Kariamalié- 
varam 76, 82 
RajarajéSvaram 76 
Sangamésvara temple 72, 76 
Visvésvaradéva shrine 76 
Tiruvannamalai 32, 37, 40, 47 — 
Arunacalésvara temple 40, 77 
Tiruvasi 56 
Tiruvellarai 57 
Tiruvéndipuram 11, 49 
Tiruvenkadu 16 
Tiruvénkatanatha Yadava- 
raya 29 
Tiruvidaiydttam 52, 56, 87 
Tiruvorriyir 72 
Tondaiman 45 
Tondaimanallir 12 
Tolagadakamba (surname of 
Pdlalvadéva) 43 
Toludagaiyir 11 
Tonntr—Tirumalasagara 64 
Tribhuvanam— Kampaha- 
réSvaram 81, 83 
Trichinopoly 17, 39, 75 
Twentyfour thousand 66 


U 


Udaiya Martanda Varman 3] 
Ulugh Khan 32 
Umadévi 66 


Ur (assembly) 54 
Urrattir Nadu 56 
Uttattar 56 


V 


Vadakalais 65, 71 

Vaisnava Cakravartin 
(surname of Polalvadéva) 43 

Vaisnavadasa 70 

Valangas forces 46 

Vallalavars 57 

Vallaya Dandanayaka 44, 70, 77 

Vannam (Madurantaka- 
nallar) 52 

Varadacarya (Nadattir 
Ammal) 65 

Vaisyavaniya nagarattar 58 

Vatapi 50 

Védaranyam 17, 41— 
Kailasanatha temple 41 

Vélanandu chiefs 6 

Venkatanatha (See Védanta 
Désika) 

Venkataramanaiya, N 
(quoted) 23n, 32n, 35n, 37 

Venrumankondan (title of 
Ekamranatha) 37 

Védanta Désika (Venkata- 
natha) 65, 66, 71 

Vidugalalagiya Perumal 9 

Vijayabhisekam 10 

Vijayamuds 7 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha 
Nayaka 48 

Vikrama Cola 3, 5 

Vikramaditya VI (Calukya) 1 

Vikrama Pandya 31 

Vikramapura (See Kannanir) 

Vinayaditya I 1 

Vinayaditya II 1 

Vinnamanzalam 46, 58 
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Vira Balavija dharma 59 

Vira Ballala (See Ballala ILI) 

Virabhisekham 7 

Vira Kampana 39, 80 

Vira Magadhan (Bana title) 10 

Vira Narasimha (See 
Narasimha IT) 

Viranarasimha Caturvedi- 
mangalam 76 

Viranulamban 45 

Vira Pandya 30, 31, 69 

Vira Ramanatha (See 
Ramanatha) 

Vira Savana 39 

Vira SOméévara (See S6mésvara) 

Vira SOmisvara Caturvédi- 
mangalam 72 

Vira Validlan (throne of 
Ballala III) 70 

Vira Visvanatha 28 

Viraya 44 

Virupaksa Ballala LV 39, 40 

Visnucitta 65 

Visnuvardhana (See 
Bittiga Visnuvardhana) 

Visvésvara 36 

Visvésvara Sivacarya 73 


Ww 


Warangal 84 
Wassaf 61 


Y 


Yadavarayas 27, 29n 

Yadavas of Dévagiri 83, 85 

Yamarajan (surname of 
ankaradéva 44 

Yedurir 6 


Z 
Zimmi 30, 33 
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